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To the Professional Engineer of New 
York and New Jersey 


An important year lies ahead. JOIN IN THE 


WORK by communicating with the Secretary .- 


of the Chapter nearest your home. Become a 


member and aid in the great work that is 


ALBANY 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Edward E. Sheldon 
1 Columbia Place 
Albany, N. Y. 


BRONX 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Alexander Haring 
2489 Sedgwick Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
J. McC. Wardle 
503 Warren St. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


DUTCHESS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
O. A. D’Luhosch 
2 Cannon St. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ERIE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Charles R. Waters 
546 Delaware Avenue © 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESSEX 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
A. J. Keating 
Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


GENESEE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
John C. Cowie 
Caledonia, N. Y. 


JEFFERSON-LEWIS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Edwin S. Cullings 
530 Light & Power Bldg. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


to be done! 
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KINGS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Charles W. Burke 
385 Flatbush Ave. Ext. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MONROE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Charles W. Marvin 
52 City Hall 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NASSAU 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Harold C. Stevens 
266 Fulton Ave. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
W. J. Krefeld 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


ONEIDA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Harold G. Rice 
Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
Rome, N. Y. 


ONONDAGA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Frank B. Floyd 
110 Eloise Terrace 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ORANGE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
George Hutchinson. 

368 Grand Street 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


QUEENS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
J. Franklin Perrine 
31-35 Buell Place 
E. Elmhurst, L. I. 


RENSSELAER 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Frank J. Keis 
257 Broadway 
Troy; N:- ¥. 


RICHMOND 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
F. H. Zurmuhlen, Jr. 

205 E. 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ST. LAWRENCE, 
CLINTON, 
FRANKLIN 

COUNTY CHAPTERS 

Alfred E. Bartlett 

810 Green Street 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


SCHENECTADY 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Col. Hugh Miller 
1018 Nott Street 
Schnectady, N. Y. 


SUFFOLK 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Fred J. Biele 
184 Nassau Ave. 
Huntington, N. Y. 


WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Harold W. Watt 
428 S. Sixth Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY 


UNION COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


If you reside or prac- 
tice in the following 
counties join the Chap- 
ter. Communicate with 
the Secretary. 


Harry Jurnecka 
P. O. Box No. 408 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


BERGEN COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Walter Shirra 
12 Beverly Road 
Oradell, N. J. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Leo McKee 
16 McLaren Street 
Red Bank, N. J. 


HUDSON COUNTY 


CHAPTER WEST JERSEY 
Frank J. Oleri, CHAPTER = 
650 Bergeline Ave. Paul P. Rice 
West New York, N. J. Accho Bldg. 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 


ESSEX COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Creighton D. Bickley 
North Caldwell, N. J. 


SOUTH JERSEY 
CHAPTER 
J. Owen Carter, 


47 Cooper Street 
Woodbury, N. J. 


MORRIS COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


F. Flagg Vogt 
43 Olyphant Drive 
Morristown, N. J. 


PASSAIC COUNTY 
CHAPTER 
Ernest F. Weeks 


200 E. 5th Street 
Paterson, N. J. 
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D. B. Steinman 


it of Christmas abide with you 


ir 


Through the Portal of a New Year May Life's highest treasures await you 
and the Sp 
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NUMBER 12 


RELIEF FOR ENGINEERS 


Unemployment Committee Issues Appeal 


Tur Professional Engineers’ Committee on 
Unemployment has again appealed for funds to 
carry on the work of providing financial relief and 
emergency employment for the thousands of prac- 
titioners who are unfortunate victims of the pres- 
ent economic disorder. 

The objective of the Committee’s endeavor is to 
lessen, so far as is practicable, the distress that is 
at this moment so prevalent, especially amongst 
engineers. Last year this Committee functioned 
most effectively; probably more so than any other 
agency of a similar character. Many engineers 
were provided with work whilst others were en- 
abled to negotiate loans intended to tide them over 
a period of acute pressure. That any human agen- 
cy can, or ever will, be conducted without mistakes 
is expecting too much. It is by the results accom- 
plished, rather than details incidental thereto, that 
the organization and the endeavor should be judged. 


The New York State Society has a particular 
concern for the welfare of the engineer as a mem- 
ber of society and its support of this endeavor is 
pledged by virtue of its aims and hopes. The 
Metropolitan Area has been the scene of engineer- 
ing’s greatest accomplishments. It is today the 
scene of what may be termed the greatest distress 
that has come to the members of the profession in 
many generations. Public works have been cur- 
tailed to an absolute minimum; private projects 
are at a standstill, and thousands of capable, will- 
ing men, creditable members of the calling to 
which they have given the best part of their lives, 
are unable to secure even the most menial sort of 
manual labor that will afford an income. 

The appeal of the Unemployment Committee, to- 
gether with a form which engineers are requested 
to cut from the magazine, fill out and mail as di- 
rected, is printed on page XXIV of this issue. Its 
eloquence should prove sufficient to cause each of 
us to reflect and realize that fortune, and not 
merit, is responsible for the present position of 
every American citizen. 

At the moment there are various organizations 
appealing for contributions to relieve the priva- 
tions of the millions who are tramping the high- 
ways and byways in search of what is an almost 
forlorn hope—work. Such appeals are all worthy 
of your support. In many instances engineers are 
prominently identified with organizations such as 
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the Gibson Committee and have pledged them- 
selves and their associates for contributions to the 
same. There are community chest pledges and 
various other channels through which engineers 
are being canvassed. None, however, has so direct 
an appeal as has this one. Place yourself in the 
position of one of the many unemployed engineers. 
Where would you seek aid? Would you not appeal 
to the Engineers’ Unemployment Relief Committee 
with more hope than to the other unemployment 
agencies, worthy as they may be? 

A feature of the Committee’s endeavors, es- 
pecially deserving of comment, is the opportunity 
afforded engineers in need of funds. There are 
many who, though in straightened circumstances, 
are reluctant to forego the sense of pride which is 
part of a professional man’s equipment. Through 
this agency it is possible, contingent upon reason- 
able investigation of circumstances, to negotiate 
a loan, that will enable a man to meet some press- 
ing obligation upon which his all may depend. By 
so doing he is enabled to maintain his self respect 
and to at least indulge once more the hope that 
this plague will end ere long. 

The following is a form of note which needs no 
explanation beyond the comment that the same 
bears no interest and makes the obligation of pay- 
ing a moral one to be met when the borrower can 
do so: 

“On demand, in consideration of the receipt 
from the United Engineering Trustees, Inc., 
(Professional Engineers’ Committee on Unemploy- 
Dollars, I promise 
to pay to the said United Engineering Trustees, 
Inc., (Professional Engineers’ Committee on Un- 
employment) the sum 
Dollars, without interest, at the office of its Treas- 
urer, 29 West 39th Street, New York City.” 

Admiral Frederic R. Harris, a director of the 
New York State Society, is general chairman of 
the Committee which comprises many of the most 
prominent members of the profession in the Metro- 
politan Area. Lend your support to this appeal. 
Professionally, fraternally and humanly it merits 
a generous response from those engineers who are 
fortunate enough to be possessed of an income. 
Let it not be said that the profession that has done 
so much for others has proven unequal to the task 
of alleviating distress amongst its own. 
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USE THE TERM ENGINEER 


Campaign Against Abuse Bears Fruit 


Tue New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, under the vigorous leadership of 
President Steinman, has for some time been con- 
ducting a campaign against the indiscriminate use 
of the term “engineer.” That its efforts are being 
rewarded may be gleaned from the comments of 
the press in various parts of the State and from 
the cooperation being given by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

From the Long Island City Press of recent date 
comes the following: 


“Engineer” 

“A powerful weapon for battering down sales 
resistance will be out of use if the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers successfully acts 
upon the recommendation of its Queens-Nassau 
branch that the title “engineer” be limited to gen- 
uine engineers. 

“Making the suggestion to the State Society, 
Dr. D. B. Steinman, president of the Queens- 
Nassau unit, pointed out: 

“‘The profession has suffered in prestige and 
public confidence from the multiplicity of cults, 
fads and quacks operating under the engineering 
title. Many adopt the designation “engineer” be- 
cause the term has acquired the popular connota- 
tion of “expert,” or “specialist.” These offenders 
as a rule have no conception of what engineering 
really is. 

“ “All members of the engineering profession are 
“engineers.” They have studied “engineering.” 
They are known to the public and to the profession 
as “engineers.” This professional designation is 
their bond of solidarity. The word “engineer” 
unites all in a single profession. As the only de- 
signation that all members of the profession have 
in common it should be protected from misappro- 
priation and abuse.’ 

“It is not too much the Long Island engineers 
are asking of the state in seeking protection for 
a single term that sets them apart from other pro- 
fessional men. Other professions enjoy a protec- 
tion of the sort, why not engineers? 

“But as we said, it has been an excellent means 
of lowering sales resistance. There is a potency 
in the word that immediately creates confidence in 
its hearer. 

“Why not preserve that potency for the genuine 
engineer? Why have him, a qualified professional 
man, eventually afraid to admit he is an engineer 
as will probably be the situation if the term is al- 
lowed to be used by all manner of ‘high pressure’ 
workers?” 


Tk~ Buffalo News of November 8th commented 
as follows: 


What’s An Engineer? 

“Professional engineers rise to protest against 
the indiscriminate use of the designation ‘engi- 
neer.” Through their New York State Society, 
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including in its membership the most eminent men 
in the profession, they have opened a campaign to 
protect the title against abuse. They are employ- 
ing moral suasion and legal reference to induce 
individuals, companies and corporations to discon- 
tinue use of the terms ‘engineer’ and ‘engineering’ 
where such designation is not legally authorized. 


“In recent years the public has been introduced 
to ‘plumbing engineers,’ ‘amusement engineers,’ 
‘decorating engineers,’ ‘fumigating engineers’ and 
a variety of others. The New York society com- 
plains also about the unauthorized use of the term 
‘engineer’ by contractors and architects. It sets 
forth that the misappropriation of the designation 
tends to create confusion and derogatory miscon- 
ception in the public mind as to the true nature 
and standing of the profession. 

“No other learned profession,’ says Dr. D. B. 
Steinman, president of the New York society, ‘tol- 
erates the unauthorized appropriation of its pro- 
fessional designations.’ 

“But one might suggest that the term ‘doctor’ 
is widely appropriated and applied. All physicians 
are doctors, but only a small percentage of those 
who use the title are members of the medical pro- 
fession. Doctors are variously schoolmen, clergy- 
men, lawyers, dentists, veterinarians, musicians 
and even dancing masters. But one must agree 
that men who have invested years in professional 
education and arduous training to qualify for a 
title should be protected in the possession of it. 
If a man is a professional engineer, his designation 
as such should not be debased through appropria- 
tion of the title by tinkers.” 


On Oct. 20th, last, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, in 
reporting on a meeting of the Kings County Chap- 
ter, contained the following: 


‘Engineers Plan Fight 


On Name Use By Outsiders 

A determined fight to prevent those outside the 
profession from advertising themselves as “engi- 
neers” will be waged by Kings County Chapter of 
the New York State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, it was announced at a meeting of that or- 
ganization last night, at the Brooklyn Engineers’ 
Club, 117 Remsen Street. 

A report from the Board of Education on a case 
investigated at the instigation of the Chapter, dis- 
closed that a man representing himself as ‘“Con- 
sulting Engineer” proved to be a glorified janitor 
whose duty it was to turn the light on and off, Roy 
C. Cram, Secretary of the organization, stated. 
“Time to Get Protection” 

“It is about time that steps were taken to see 
that our profession is properly protected in this 
regard,” Cram stated. “A situation exists where 
plumbers, bug exterminators and janitors feel 
free to call themselves engineers.” 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE FORGOTTEN ENGINEER 


Shall Society Continue To Ignore His Claims? 


ln the New York Herald-Tribune of recent 
date there appeared the following news item: 


“Frank C. Smythe, fifty-nine years old, of Aldan, 
Princeton graduate and civil engineer, a civil engi- 
neer who had been forced to accept work as a 
night watchman, was found dying in a tunnel be- 
neath the new Pennsylvania Railroad Station at 
Thirtieth and Market Streets at 7 a. m. today. 
His pockets had been turned inside out and his 
watch and $20 which he was known to have had 
were gone. Four hours later, he died in the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, without regaining conscious- 
ness. At the time of his death he was believed to 
have been the victim of an accident. Not until his 
wife, Mrs. Vera E. Smythe, looked over his effects 
and found that he had been robbed, was an inves- 
tigation started. 

“Smythe was graduated from Princeton in the 
class of 94. He was a son of the Rev. Henry 
Smythe. Until recently he had been a civil engi- 
neer for the Philadelphia Improvements Company, 
a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad. During 
the war he was a member of a group chosen among 
his profession by Brigadier General W. W. Atter- 
bury to construct and operate a system of United 
States military railways in France. He served in 
France two years with the rank of captain. He 
had served the Pennsylvania Railroad for twenty 
years.” 


When the historian of tomorrow gazes back 
upon the civilization of today and summarizes 
what will his commentary be? Will he view the 
society of today as its leaders do? Will he speak 
only of the triumphs of machinery and the crea- 
tion of wealth? Or will he point to the greatest 
regicide the world till now has witnessed, and to 
the countless thousands sacrificed upon the gory 
fields of Central Europe. Will he not be compelled 
to paint a picture of millions of human beings suf- 
fering the tortures of privation, misery and want? 
A land overflowing with the milk and honey re- 
quired to alleviate their sufferings lies round about 
them, whilst they, like the untouchables of India, 
must keep their distance. 

One is reminded of the famous poem by Thomas 
Hood—“The Song of Shirt.” What bitter irony 
must have filled the heart of Frank C. Smythe? 
Day after day men continue to boast of human 
accomplishments whilst such incidents as the 
above rise up to plague society and to point out 
the shallowness of a civilization in which ingrati- 
tude, the cardinal sin of mankind, is so greatly in 
evidence. Of all classes of men none has been so 
completely forgotten in the conduct of existing 
society as has its principal cause, the engineer. 
Like the serf of a feudal age his services are 
claimed and capitalized by a master. Unlike 
the serf, however, he is unprotected in re- 
turn for his allegiance and for the contri- 
butions he makes to his overlord. 
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Perhaps there are those who view the engineer’s 
attempt to secure recognition as selfishness. Such 
people belong to the school of philosophy which 
contends that every motive is selfish. They are 
unmoved by the misfortunes of others and are 
stoics wherein the misery of mankind affects them 
not. They are those who sacrific their brothers 
upon the altars of war, of greed or of intolerance. 


Throughout the ages man has been tyrannized 
over by one oligarchy or another. The masses are 
to all intents and purposes as enslaved today as 
during the centuries in which the human body was 
held in bondage. How puerile and unworthy of a 
true civilization are the contentions of those who 
expatiate upon human freedom whilst millions, 
begging leave to toil, are denied the very necessi- 
ties of life because of a system which has become 
as tyrannical as ever usurped the stage of human 
existence. 

It is folly upon the part of the government and 
so-called big business to close its eyes to the ap- 
proaching inevitable change which can be accom- 
plished with reason and moderation; but which will 
be accomplished with or without moderation. 

Self preservation recognizes neither man made 
decrees nor vested rights and every social order 
that the world has experimented with came about 
as a result of human suffering and not reason. 
History contains convincing evidence of the fact 
that therapeutic treatment of existing social ills 
might have prevented surgical operations upon the 
body politic. The failure of government to assume 
the role of leadership is today responsible for the 
prolongation of a condition that is provocative of 
radical changes in a society that, in most cases, 
needs not change so much as regulation which will 
compel all to subscribe to the common good upon 
which the ultimate well being of the individual 
must depend. 

A new economic order impends. For the pre- 
servation of fundamental principles it becomes the 
duty of government to regulate, not business, but 
finance and to give recognition to those who are 
engaged not in the speculation, but in the creation 
of wealth. The scientist and the engineer have 
made communal existence possible. Without them 
society cannot endure, and in the civilization of 
tomorrow they must be provided for, not as hewers 
and drawers of wood but as moulders of an era 
wherein the engineer will not, at the age of sixty, 
find himself at the mercy of a social system where- 
in a tyranny deprives him, not alone of the fruits 
of his labors, but even of his self-respect. 

Perhaps mankind will never rise to the heights 
which the hope that springs eternal in the human 
breast inspires, but no civilization deserves the ap- 
pellation of which it can be said that during a life- 
time, Frank C. Smythe, scholar, engineer and sol- 
dier, served well his country and his fellow-men 
and in his age was rewarded with the neglect of 


an ungrateful society. 
INGENIEUR. 
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THE ENGINEER MILITANT 


By Erle K. Ramsey 


Tue Annual Address of the retiring presi- 
dent of the American Association of Engineers, 
delivered at its recent Convention in Washington, 
D. C., echoes pleas which have emanated from 
THE AMERICAN ENGINEER during the past two 
years. It is reproduced through the courtesy of the 
“Professional Engineer.” 


“In the days before the busses were threatening 
the very existence of the Iron Horse, stages trans- 
ported passengers to points not served by rail. In 
those days ‘stepping on the gas’ was accomplished 
by swinging the lash and not a few of those stage 
drivers were quite adept in the use of the whip. 
One fine summer day one of the passengers was 
sitting alongside the driver, who was casually de- 
monstrating his whip skill, a big horsefly was 
flicked into oblivion from the horse’s rump. A mud- 
dauber, arching a graceful self on a fence post, 
suffered a like fate or rather didn’t have time to 
suffer. A hornet’s nest hanging on the bough of 
a tree was passed up. The passenger inquired, 
“How come you didn’t pop that hornet’s nest?” 
The driver spat a sunflower with accuracy and re- 
plied, ‘Son, a horse-fly is just a horse-fly, and one 
mud-dauber is just a mud-dauber, but a hornet’s 
nest—well, that’s an organization.” 


The engineer can hold his head high when he 
measures his accomplishments in things material. 
Civilization as we know it today is the work of the 
Engineer. Leave all other professions, such as 
Law and Medicine, at their present state of de- 
velopment, but eliminate the Engineer and Engi- 
neering in all its branches, and you will have 
turned the world back into the dark ages. With- 
out hope of better, or adequate vision for the fu- 
ture, the human race would be crawling in ox-carts 
across uncharted frontiers, and only sailing ves- 
sels would be combating the contrary winds and 
unruly waves. Messages would still be carried 
horseback across the land to be read by the light 
of tallow dips and of whale oil lamps. 


Today, the public takes for granted, and as a 
matter of course, the advantages our century be- 
stows upon us, giving little credit to the engineer 
for the part he has played, and little realizing how 
intimately the work of the engineer touches him 
at every point and at all times. In most any large 
city should one particular work of the engineer 
fail to function for twenty-four hours, a scourge 
of death could be expected to sweep the city. That 
product of engineering brains, functioning under 
engineering supervision, is the city water purifica- 
tion plant, turning the befouled waters of our mod- 
ern rivers into pure domestic water. 


Why does the public so little credit the engineer 
for his accomplishment in its behalf? Why is the 
engineer the most poorly paid of all the profes- 
sions of equal or similar mental attainment and 
specialized training? Why, in our industries, to- 
day, do they discharge without an hour’s notice, 
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engineers who have given years of faithful ser- 
vice and have saved and made for the company 
thousands upon thousands of dollars? Why does 
industry offer for the services of skilled engineers 
the wages of workmen in manual labor? 


I'll tell you why. For seventy years we have 
been supine, we’ve been lying on our backs read- 
ing technical papers and we didn’t do the things 
that Law and Medicine did to achieve the place 
they occupy in public esteem. And don’t think 
for a moment that these two professions do not 
receive high recognition. If you think so, just 
compare the compensation received by a big cor- 
poration’s chief counsel, with that paid the chief 
engineer. Think whether or not you, yourself do 
not place a high degree of confidence and respect 
in your physician or surgeon when you need his 
services. And you don’t count the cost nor shop 
around for the cheapest nor call for proposals, or 
bids for services. 

The prestige of the surgeon of today did not just 
happen. It is the accomplishment of a plan and an 
aim, an achievement of united effort and co- 
operation. The surgeon was once a barber, -the 
journeyman barber, and the red and white barber 
pole of today is the surviving relic of the insignia 
of his calling, the bloody bandage on a stick. 
Among the leeches and herb doctors of his day he 
was of low estate. Contrast him now. 

I have said that the engineer has not done what 
medicine did to merit public esteem. What did 
Medicine do? First she worked tirelessly to per- 
fect Medicine as a science, she did constant and 
boundless research that acclaim might be merited. 
Aye, so did the Engineer and his accomplishments 
have been no less wonderful—many have been far 
more spectacular. 

But, Medicine did something else; she joined all 
her practitioners into one all-inclusive organization 
—The American Medical Association, devoted 
primarily to the professional side, and to public 
relations. Then within this body, subservient 
thereto, were the societies for research and for re- 
cognition of professional accomplishment. Mem- 
bership in the American Medical Association is as 
compulsory as state registration or licensing. With 
universal membership the Association molded 
legislation restricting practice—this to the protec- 
tion of the profession and public alike. 

While Medicine was carving out its niche, what 
was engineering doing? Just the opposite—in- 
stead of uniting into one powerful organization, it 
was diverging into an increasing number of separ- 
ate, component parts, each with its own society— 
apart from, and not too friendly with the others, 
the civils, the mechanician, the electricals, the 
mining engineers, and so on. 

Nor did they do any professional work, public 
relations, social and economic welfare. No indeed, 
it was all scientific and research. They did some 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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SCIENTIST AND POET 


Their Inspirations: Do They Parallel Or Converge? 
By HARRY BELLER 


Durinc the nineteenth century, when 
Lord Kelvin declared that in order to prove a scien- 
tific truth one must produce a model, none ven- 
tured to confound a scientist with a poet. Scien- 
tists were considered crass materialists, and poets 
idealists. Scientists were riding high. Within four 
centuries, they had blasted many superstitions, 
disproved the geocentric idea and made the very 
thought of miracles questionable. Is there any 
wonder that the scientist was, in so many quarters, 
looked up to as the real agent of the Messiah? 
With many, God was dethroned and Man en- 
throned. The same enthusiasts in the intellectual 
world felt confident that the enigma of life, of 
death and of all other phenomena, even the crea- 
tion and the very structure of the universe itself 
would be solved by the organum of science. Scien- 
tific thought, with its rod, clock and scale reigned 
supreme. Monastic cosmology was its dogma. The 
scientist eschewed the poetical approach, because 
poets were considered as mere meddlers with emo- 
tions, lacking in knowledge of that great key to 
power—logic. And so, poet and scientist were at 
opposite poles. 


With the beginning of the twentieth century, 
however, scientists, themselves, exploded much of 
the materialistic dogmatism and man like Heisen- 
berg questioned even the infallibility of determin- 
ism. Some vaguely, while others definitely, admit- 
ted that there is room for mysticism, but not in 
their realm. Upon those admissions, there shortly 
sprang up a host of rationalizers who declared very 
enthusiastically, that the great scientists are the 
real poets. For have not the scientists, an inkling 
of the very structure of the universe itself, and 
have not their minds an all embracing, unifying 
tendency? Hence, only the great scientists are 
the great poets. Is such actually so? In order to 
intelligently assent or dissent one must first ex- 
amine the poet’s and the scientist’s approach, 
vision and understanding of the great panoramic 
enigma—the universe. 

Upon careful scrutiny of the works of the great 
poets, starting with the Hebrew Prophets and 
thence to Homer, to Dante, to Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe and others down to the present age, we 
find that they view the universe through images. 
They see the whole universe as an infinitely huge, 
pulsating organism, in which the functioning of 
each individual part is influenced by the other 
parts. The individual parts may be simple or com- 
plex. Taken together, however, they make up the 
fathomless—UNIVERSE. 

The poet, whose primary faculty is imagination, 
may be moved by a particular part of this great . 
universe; as for example, the grandeur of a water- 
fall, or of gigantic mountains, or of the vastness 
and power of the ocean, or the tender beauty of 
the flower, the intricacies of human emotions, and 
so forth. His treatment of such phenomena, how- 
ever, is subjective. His motive power is his intui- 
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tion and his imagination, with the aid of his par- 
ticular medium, such as words, tones or paint, 
portrays the images born of that intuition. These 
images become organisms throbbing with life. 
They are seen functioning as a whole as well as 
parts of the universe, but in every instance they 
are permeated by a vital spiritual force. During 
moments of inspiration, the poet feels as did Amiel 
when he wrote in his journal, “Great like the Uni- 
verse, and calm like a God! From the celestial 
spheres down to the shell or moss, the whole of 
creation is submitted to our gaze, lives in our 
breasts, and accomplishes in us its eternal work 
with the regularity of destiny and the passionate 
ardor of love.” 


The poet does not see in the waterfall, in the 
woods, in the ocean or in the flower the perennial 
vibrations of electrons as does the physicist; or 
mere symbols and formulate as does the mathema- 
tician. A poet does not abstract, for to abstract 
as the scientist, or mathematician does, means to 
detach the metrical attributes of the whole, while 
the individual, familiar, vital image is snuffed out. 
A poet does not divide an organism into its spatial 
and time elements, or, as does Einstein, into space- 
time world lines which automatically devitalize and 
annihilate the intimate vision of the whole with its 
correlative influences. He sees synthetically with 
an intuitive grasp. His knowledge is implicit, im- 
mediate. A scientist, on the other hand, arrests 
the vital flow, analyses each element of the whole 
with the aid of his pointer readings, or symbols, 
as Eddington terms it, and then induces a synthe- 
sis. However, the pointer readings and formulae 
upon..which his mind is concentrated absorb his 
attention to such an extent that when he com- 
pletes the synthesis, it is more likely to be an in- 
genious mechanism or a mathematical conception 
than a vital organism as conceived by the poet. 
Eddington is keenly aware of it, and therefore he 
writes in his book, “The Nature of the Physical 
World,” thus: “The scientific world is, as I have 
often repeated, a shadow-world, shadowing a world 
familiar to our consciousness. Just how much do 
we expect it to shadow? We do not expect it to 
shadow all that is in our mind, emotions, memory, 
etc. In the main, we expect it to shadow impres- 
sions which can be traced to external sense- 
organs.” 

One of the most apparently forceful, yet spe- 
cious, arguments used by those who contend that 
scientists are poets is that when Einstein heard 
Yehuda Menuhin play he was so greatly moved 
that he exclaimed, “Listening to such playing one 
begins to believe that there is a Jehovah.” An- 
other argument is that Eddington, Jeans, and Sir: 
Oliver Lodge show strong poetical tendencies in 
their writings. Such arguments do not prove that 
scientists are endowed with poetical inspiration 
nor that poets are gifted with the faculty of 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


For License as Professional Engineers 


In answer to many requests con- 
cerning the knowledge required of 
candidates seeking to practice pro- 
fessional engineering in New York, 
the questions of the Examinations 
held in June, 1932, are printed here- 
with: 


Part | 

MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 

Tuesday, June 28, 19832—9:15 a. m. to 
12:15 p. m., only 

Answer any eight of the following 
ffuestions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer paper. 

1 Give the allowable acceptable 
working stresses for the following 
materials: 

Structural steel (a) in tension, (b) 
in column compression, (c) in bending. 

Reenforced Concrete (a) compres- 
sion in bending, (b) in shear without 
web reenforcement, (c) bond stress 
between steel and concrete. [Mix 
1:2:4] 

Structural timber (a) in flexure, 
(b) in bearing, both perpendicular 
and parallel to grain, (c) in shear. 
[Yellow pine or Douglas fir] 

2 Explain briefly the water-cement 
ratio theory of proportioning concrete 
for strength. 

3 A reenforced concrete slab is 48 
inches wide, 5 inches deep to the cen- 
ter of gravity of the steel reenforce- 
ment, 6 foot span and has a total of 
2 square inches of steel rods reen- 
forcement. If the outermost fibre of 
the concrete in this beam is stressed to 
650 pounds per square inch, what will 
be the stress intensity in the steel 
reenforcement? 

4 Compare the strength of a wood 
beam with that of a steel beam of 
equal weight. 

5 a Compare briefly the qualities of 
the following stones as aggre- 
gate, giving reasons: fine mar- 
ble, trap, granite (coarse), 
sandstone. 

b Just what has happened, chem- 
ically and physically, when 
mortar fails after a few 
months in a structure? 

6 Compare the strength of a column 
10 feet in length having an 8” x 8” 
eross section with that of a hollow 
square column of the same area hav- 
ing inside dimensions 8” x 8”. Use 
the following column — 


— = 16,000 — 70 — 
A r 


7 Calculate the increase in length 
of a 100-foot steel tape %” x ys” in 
cross section, if a pull of 16 pounds is 
applied when the tape has been stand- 
ardized at 12 pounds pull. Modulus of 
elasticity is 30,000,000 pounds per 
square inch, 

8 What should be the thickness of 
a 12-inch wrought-iron pipe carrying 
water under a head of 300 feet with a 
factor of safety of 15? Compute the 
weight of the pipe per linear foot. 

9 The pressure in the cast-iron cyl- 
inder of a steam engine is 120 pounds 
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per square inch and its internal dia- 
meter is 10 inches. What should be 
the thickness of the cylinder walls to 
satisfy adequate strength require- 
ments? 

10 What should be the spacing of 
4” x 4” timber posts 6 feet long, sup- 
porting a horizontal platform which is 
loaded with a uniform load of 200 
pounds per square foot? Allowable 
stresses should conform to New York 
City Building Code requirements. 

11 A timber beam is 3 inches wide 
by 8 inches deep. It spans a 12-foot 
opening and carries, in addition to its 
own weight and a uniformly distribut- 
ed load of 50 pounds per linear foot, 
a concentrated load P at the quarter 
point of the span. Calculate the safe 
value of P. The beam is of good qual- 
ity, long-leaf yellow pine. 

12 Determine the diameter of a solid 
circular steel shaft capable of trans- 
mitting 200 horse power at 1100 r. p. 
m. Assume that under certain condi- 
tions the maximum instantaneous 
torque is twice the average. The max- 
imum shear stress intensity is limited 
to 6000 pounds per square inch. 


Part | 
STRUCTURAL DESIGN AND 
GRAPHICS 
Tuesday, June 28, 1932—1:15 to 


4:15 p. m., only 

Answer any eight of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer paper. 

1 Two wheels spaced 6’-3” apart, 
each carrying 7600 pounds, roll across 
a simple beam having a span of 19’-6”. 
compute 

a The maximum live shear. 
b The maximum live moment. 

2 Make a sketch of a strut consist- 
ing of 2 angles 4” x 4” x 3%”, latticed 
and battened. The angles are to be 
6’-0” long and spaced 1’-6” apart. Using 
appropriate unit stress, determine 
what amount of compression the strut 
could withstand. 

3 A plate girder, span 40’-0” center 
to center of end supports, carries a 
uniformly distributed load of 4000 
pounds per foot of length. The girder 
is 42%, inches back to back of flange 
angles. It connects at each end to 
the flange of a 14-inch H column. 
Make up a section of this girder. 
Make a sketch to scale, showing de- 
tail at end connection to column, also 
rivet pitch in flange angles at end of 
girder. 

4 Roof trusses with span 60’-0” and 
a rise of 10’-0” are spaced 16’-0” apart 
(between trusses). They support the 
roof of a mill building and are sup- 
ported by H columns at each end, The 
truss is divided into 6 panels by ver- 
tical web members. Diagonal web 
members slope toward the ends of the 
truss. Roofing consists of slate 
shingles supported on 14-inch timber 
sheathing. This is supported by pur- 
lins running between trusses at panel 
points. The live load may be taken 
at 30 pounds per square foot of hori- 


zontal projection of roof. Estimate 
the panel loads on truss and compute 
stresses in members. Design one ten- 
sion and one compression member. 
Make a sketch showing detail of joint 
at end. 

5 Answer the following questions 
briefly but clearly: 

a What is the purpose of using in- 
termediate stiffeners on plate 
girders? 

b What is the function of batten 
plates and lacing on the open 
sides of compression members? 


c In designing structures to carry 
moving loads, why are allow- 
ances made for impact 
stresses? 

ad Why do specifications require that 
the number of rivets carrying 
calculated stresses in- 
creased in the case of long 
rivets? 

6 Make a complete design of a tim- 
ber platform (material, yellow pine‘ 
12’-0” wide and 15’-0” long. The plat- 
form is supported by 4 timber posts 
8’-0” high, one at each corner. It is 
to be designed to carry a total load 
of 270 pounds per square foot over the 
entire area. Make sketches illustrat- 
ing the design. 

7 Compute the maximum and mini- 
mum stresses in the members in and 
adjacent to the second panel of a 
through Pratt truss having six panels 
24-0” long (span = 144’-0”) and a rise 
of 28’-0”; the loading is as follows: 

Dead load on upper chord 300 

pounds per foot. 

Dead load on lower chord 1200 

pounds per foot. 

Live load on lower chord 4000 

pounds per foot. 

8 An interior bay, in a reenforced 
concrete building of the beam-and- 
girder type of construction, has col- 
umns spaced 18’-0” by 21’-0”. Floor 
beams are 18’-0” long and divided the 
21’-0” span of the girders into three 
equal spans of floor slab. The floor 
finish consists of 1” granolithic. Live 
load on the floor is to be 160 pounds 
per square foot. Design floor slab and 
floor beams. Show sketches giving 
size and spacing of reenforcement. 

9 a Design a _ reenforced concrete 
column to carry a load of 
360,000 pounds. [Height of 
column = 11’-0”; assume 2000 
pound concrete and n = 15] 

b Design square footing for above 
column, bearing on soil equal 
to 6000 pounds per square 
foot. 

10 a What is a fillet weld? Give an 
example, showing how the 
strength of such a weld is 
calculated. 

b Explain and illustrate how a 
splice in a plate girder web 
plate is designed. 

c Explain how you would deter- 
mine the number of timber 
piles required to carry a 
foundation load. 

«Continued on Page 15) 
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WHAT IS TECHNOCRACY? 


By Wayne W. Parrish 


(Printed with Permission of the Outlook) 


(Concluded from Previous Issue) 


The research is known as “The 
Energy Survey of North America,” 
which Scott began ten years ago. Its 
nature and scope is purely a tech- 
nological analysis of the forces which 
condition our social structure. It has 
never been concerned with profits or 
wages or prices, or any corporate dis- 
bursements whatever. It has con- 
cerned itself simply with a quantita- 
tive determination of the physical pro- 
duction of this continent and of the 
energy consumption involved in that 
physical production—in short, the be- 
havior of our social and industrial 
mechanism. The facts have been un- 
covered from the records of industrial 
establishments, corporate reports, 
trade associations, and state and Fed- 
eral sources. Specifically, the plan 
has been to plot on charts the indus- 
trial and agricultural development of 
the United States during the last 100 
years in terms of employment, pro- 
duction and energy expended. It was 
to picture our civilization in the only 
accurate terms in which it can be de- 
picted and on the only basis which 
permits quantitative analysis of the 
picture. Three thousand leading com- 
modities were selected for the study, 
ranging from wheat and cotton to 
steel and power. At the present time, 
several hundred of these charts have 
been completed and are being kept 
up to date, week by week. 


The damaging evidence revealed 
with indisputable clarity by the com- 
pleted charts points only too certainly 
to the end of an unhampered era of 
expansion. Through industry after 
industry the evidence discloses a 
change from increase production to a 
business of replacements. The basic 
facts disclosed by the charts for each 
of the 3,000 commodities is the amount 
of energy expended annually in pro- 
duction, the number of men employed 
and their working hours, and the vol- 
ume produced each year; also, the 
rate of growth of production, the de- 
cline in the amount ®f man power 
needed to produce a unit of each com- 
modity from year to year, the total 
installed horsepower for each unit 
produced of each commodity each 
year, and the total installed horse- 
power of the industry. The highs and 
lows of inflations and depressions, 
translated into production, energy and 
employment, stand out in oscillating 
curves on each chart. The picture is 
so complete in this way that when the 
research was taking form in 1920, our 
present depression was clearly dis- 
cernable, except that Technocracy had 
the crash occuring in 1930 instead of 
1929—an error of about six months. 


A decade ago it was heresy to criti- 
cize adversely the industrial outlook 
for America. Only Bolsheviks and 
Reds of the lowest order would think 
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of throwing cold water on our plans 
for unlimited expansion. Criticism, no 
matter how scientific, was traitorous. 
In such an atmosphere Technocracy’s 
views were greeted with apathy when 
it attempted to inject a sane voice 
into public discussion. After much 
discouragement it finally burrowed it- 
self under cover, kept quiet, and con- 
tinued to develop its far-reaching re- 
search. Now, in the midst of a steady 
decline on every hand, the demand for 
its data has become immense. 


The increase in power has been so 
tremendous within the past twenty-five 
years that it is difficult to grasp its 
full significance as applied to the so- 
cial structure. For 7,000 years of 
social history there was no change in 
the rate of doing work. The human 
being was the best engine society had. 
Prior to the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century—just a little over a 
century ago—our engines of conver- 
sion, which were human beings, were 
the same as those of the Pharaohs. 
The human machine averaged under 
200 pounds in weight and was capable 
of an output of one-tenth horsepower 
unit per eight-hour day. Now look 
what happened. The steam engine 
was introduced, electric power came 
into being, and within one hundred 
years we have multiplied the original 
output rate of the first, or human, en- 
gine by 9,000,000 as expressed in a 
modern transversion unit! But most 
significant of all is the astounding fact 
that most of this advance, or 8,766,000 
of the 9,000,000 increase, has come 
within the last thirty years. “Is it any 
wonder that our ancient political sys- 
tem is hopelessly incompetent to fur- 
nish the rigorous and exacting techni- 
cal control necessary to save our 
highly powered industrial system from 
collapse? 


Another important feature of the 
static society that existed up until a 
century ago was that the energy con- 
sumption per capita per day never 
went above 2,000 K. G. calories, even 
in the highly socialized orders of 
Egype, Greece or Rome. Today, in 
North America, we have reached an 
energy consumption of 154,000 K. G. 
calories per capita per day, and again, 
much of this increase has come since 
the turn of the century. 


The peak of employment in indus- 
trial production in the United States 
was reached in 1918, but it was not 
until 1929 that our maximum of pro- 
duction was achieved. An important 
factor is that the number of man hours 
of human effort required per unit of 
output was greatest 100 years ago and 
has steadily declined ever since until 
in our best practices the man hours 
per unit of product approaches the 
zero point. The rate of replacement 
of men by machines exceeded the rate 


of expansion of the industry. 

We hear a great many plans these 
days for bringing about industrial re- 
covery. Some of our so-called leaders 
are talking about developing “new in- 
dustries” that will absorb the unem- 
ployed, without realizing that tech- 
nocracy prevents any material absorp- 
tion in that line no matter how many 
new industries are created. Some are 
still speaking glibly about developing 
our foreign markets” without knowing 
what they’re talking about. To those 
who are presenting these plans, Tech- 
nocracy poses a few fundamental 
questions. Can we re-employ ever 
again under a price system all those 
of employable age at a wage standard 
which will provide sufficient buying 
power to meet the requirements of our 
productive capacity? Is recovery just 
around the corner with from one to 
two years supply of wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, copper, rubber, iron ore and other 
commodities in our warehouses? 


Technology’s best argument against 
the claim advanced for “new indus- 
tries” is the example of the proposed 
factory-fabricated housing project 
which has been reported about the 
nation. By means of factory-made 
houses, apartment buildings and office 
buildings, it was planned to revive an 
old industry by opening up a new 
market through the elimination of 
slums and modernization of rural 
houses. The American Rolling Mills, 
the A. O. Smith Corporation and Gen- 
eral Houses, Inc., have been experi- 
menting with this plan and have 
erected completely furnished units in 
several large cities. The general ar- 
gument is that by selling these houses 
on the instalment plan, a huge market 
would be created that would push the 
nation out of depression into pros- 
perity. 


Unfortunately, the idealists back of 
this proposal did not take into account 
the technological aspect, for these fac- 
tory-made houses, completely equipped 
with every modern convenience, can 
be produced on a continuous straight 
line process, with an output of from 
thirty to fifty miles of eight by twelve- 
foot sections a day with less than 200 
operators to the plant. This would 
fail not only to absorb the unem- 
ployed, but it would tend toward the 
total elimination of masons, brick- 
layers, painters, plumbers, electricians 
and the like, and further disrupt the 
entire building trade! The reader’s 
first reaction is undoubtedly that such 
standardized housing would never be 
acceptable in America. He should re- 
member that he has accepted stand- 
ardization in other lines without a 
whimper and the modernity of factory- 
fabricated houses would in a large 
measure appease any such objections, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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NEW YORK NEWS 


SENATOR DESMOND 
RE-ELECTED 


As prophesied some time back in the 
American Engineer Thos. C. Desmond 
is a representative of the engineering 
profession who appears headed for 
high public recognition. 

Despite the recent democratic land- 
slide Senator Desmond over- 
whelmingly re-elected by an increased 
plurality to represent the 27th Sen- 
atorial District of this State. 

The following comment from the 
Newburgh News of November 11th is 
significant: 


WHAT DESMOND IS THOUGHT OF 


“The magnificent vote received by 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond attests 
the people’s confidence in him and 
their appreciation of his services to 
his district and the State. Completing 
his first term in the upper house of 
the Legislature, Senator Desmond 
went before the people of Orange and 
Sullivan Counties last Tuesday for en- 
dorsement of his work and for a com- 
mission further to serve them, and 
they responded with a flood of ballots 
as eloquent as they were significant.” 

Senator Desmond, who is a director 
of the New York State Society, spon- 
sored all of the recent legislature af- 
fecting the engineering profession in 
this State. Congratulations and best 
wishes to you, Senator, from the So- 
ciety and from the American En- 
gineer. 

* * 


Chapter Activities 
QUEENS COUNTY 


Upwards of one hundred Engineers 
with their wives and sweethearts 
gathered at a testimonial card party 
and dance at the Queens Medical Cen- 
tre, at Forest Hills on November 22nd, 
to pay honor to Edgar A. McKenna, 
the first President of the Queens 
County Chapter. 

Mr. McKenna has a record of dis- 
tinguished service to his Chapter and 
to the State Society. He was elected 
to the Presidency of the Chapter in 
the early part of 1929 by twenty En- 
gineers whose belief in the high pur- 
poses of the Society was perhaps 
greater than their hope in the achieve- 
ment of them. He enthusiastically ad- 
dressed himself to the recruitment of 
his organization under discouraging 
circumstances. He made his effort in 
a borough of a great city which, in 
the opinion of many engineers, was 
already filled to overflowing with En- 
gineering organizations — Borough, 
Municipal and National organizations. 
The new Society was regarded by 
many as “just another Society”— 
superfluous, unnecessary — whose in- 
auguration would but add to confusion 
of purpose and conflict of effort. But 
patiently and persistently stating the 
aims of the Society and explaining 
wherein they differed from, and sup- 
plemented, those of existing societies 
he excited interest and enlisted new 
support. Under his leadership the 
Chapter cultivated the friendship of 
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civic and professional organizations 
in his County by cooperating in pub- 
lic endeavors comprehending work of 
an engineering nature. Services were 
rendered to the community which 
were commended by the public press 
and praised by public authorities and 
civic leaders. His Chapter attracted 
to itself the most outstanding mem- 
bers of the profession in the County 
and during the three (3) years of his 
presidency increased six-fold in mem- 
bership. And at the end of his long 
term of office when he had the satis- 
faction of realizing that his Chapter 
had grown to be rightfully regarded as 
one of the most progressive in the 
State he passed on the torch of leader- 
ship to J. Franklin Perrine who, as 
the Chapter’s present guiding genius, 
is so ably preserving and promoting 
its splendid traditions of progress and 
service. Recognition of Mr. Mc- 
Kenna’s record and capacity for ser- 
vice has spread beyond the confines of 
his County and he now has the honor 
of serving the State Society as one of 
its Directors selected for the respon- 
sible post of Chairmanship of the 
State Constitution Revision Commit- 
tee. 


Mr. Perrine, as spokesman of the 
assembled guests, presenting Mr. Mc- 
Kenna with an electric clock and 
bridge lamp as a memento of the oc- 
casion, conveyed the felicitations of 
those in attendance and of a legion 
of well-wishers in the County. 


Among those present were Andrew 
K. Johnson, Chief Engineer of High- 
ways, and William Bishop, Engineer 
of Maintenance, both of the Borough 
of Queens and George Bruns and 
George Winn, Consulting Engineers. 

The success of the endeavor was due 
in large measure to the admirable pre- 
parations of the Committe of Arrange- 
ments which was composed of William 
H. Bertram, Edward J. Flanagan, Mar- 
tin Nelson and Ignatius Conway. 

* * * 


DUTCHESS COUNTY 


Mr. G. H. Underhill, of Poughkeep- 
sie, Chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the Dutchess County Chap- 
ter has written to Mr. W. A. Stubbs, 
Acting Executive Secretary of the 
State Society, requesting information 
regarding publicity methods of the 
State Society and Chapters which 
have been found by experience to be 
unusually successful. It is hoped that 
the information he has received will 
prove of value and that the activities 
of the committee in the interest of 
this new and promising Chapter will 
be notably effective. 

* * * 


RICHMOND COUNTY 


The Richmond County Chapter held 
a meeting on November 10th in the 
building of the Staten Island Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. 

The Chapter took another forward 
step in adopting a Schedule of Fees 
for Engineering Services supplement- 
ing the Schedule of Fees for Survey- 
ing Services which had _ previously 
been adopted. 


The Chapter authorized its Commit- 
tee on Laws and Grievances, under 
the chairmanship of Walter E. Petti- 
grew, to cooperate with the Grievance 
Committee of the Staten Island Society 
of Architects to adopt means to se- 
cure observance of the Architects and 
Engineers License Laws of the State. 
This joint committee will not only ac- 
complish much through coordination 
of effort but will also form a nexus 
between the complementary profes- 
sions of Engineering and Architecture 
which will tend to promote a fuller 
realization of the many interests they 
have in common and _ increase that 
mutually friendly regard which is so 
desirable between such closely allied 
groups. 

A special committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of James 
Tietsch to consider the desirability of 
the creation of a committee to study 
and advocate Zoning modifications for 
the island. 

Richmond County Chapter under 
the skillful guidance of its President, 
I'red H. Zurmuhlen, Jr., has developed 
a civic and professional consciousness 
which has been productive of a long 
and enviable record of accomplish- 
ment. 

* * * 


BRONX COUNTY 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Bronx County Chapter was held at the 
Concourse Plaza Hotel on November 
10th. The guest speakers of the even- 
ing were Mr. Joseph C. Evans, Ter- 
minal Engineer, and Colonel P. L. Ger- 
hardt, Industrial Consultant, both of 
the New York Port Authority. The 
subject of their joint discussion was 
the Inland Terminal No. 1, a central 
facility, for the use of Railroads serv- 
ing New York City, where incoming 
and outgoing freight is collected or 
distributed for transportation or de- 
livery. The subject of the location, 
layout (which allocated part of the 
building to light manufacturing and 
offices used for economic reasons) 
and construction of the Terminal 
was presented by Mr. Evans who as- 
sisted his auditors in their visualizing 
efforts by means of stereopticon slides. 
Colonel Gerhardt discussed the ad- 
aptation of the plan to the uses for 
which it was intended, together with 
the methods of its operation, and il- 
lustrated his discussion with motion 
pictures. The attendance was large 
and notably keen interest was mani- 
fested. 

The Building Code Committee—com- 
posed of Abraham Slavin, Engineer 
and Architect, Edmund Brittan, En- 
gineer and Surveyor, (both in private 
practice) and Edward Crinnion, an 
Engineer employed in the Bureau of 
Buildings in the Borough of The 
Bronx—made a tentative report on its 
studies of the proposed Building Code 
of the City of New York. 

The proposed Code is the result of 
nearly four (4) years of study by 
hundreds of experts in the fields of 
building construction and the manu- 
facture of materials of construction. 
It was prepared, with the approval of 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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NEW JERSEY NEWS 


ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 
OUTLINED 


A meeting of Trustees, Officers and 
Chapter Secretaries was held at the 
Elks Club in Newark, on November 
30th. 

On October 18th the following cor- 
respondence was forwarded to all 
Chapter Presidents, Secretaries and to 
members of the Committee on Legis- 


lation: 
Oct. 18th, 1932 
To All Presidents and Secretaries of 

Chapters and Members of the Com- 

mittee on Legislation. 
Dear Sir:- 

Within a short time a call for a fall 
meeting of the State Association will 
be sent out. The purpose of the meet- 
ing is a discussion of proposed activi- 
ties of the Association during the next 
legislative session. 

I have compiled and attach hereto 
a list of items that I have discussed 
with members of the Association some 
of which have been proposed by 
others, all of which to my mind, de- 
serve consideration. 

Realizing that it will be impossible 
to discuss all these points in one meet- 
ing and come to a definite conclusion 
on all of them unless there is an ad- 
vance discussion among the chapter 
members, I respectfully request that 
you kindly submit these points to your 
chapter for an early discussion. 

Secretaries please will forward the 
extra copies to the members of the 
legislative committee of their chapter. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter which 
I have received from Mr. Crandall, 
Secretary of the New Jersey State 
League of Municipalities. 

I fully realize that it is impossible 
for us to do all the things outlined in 
the program submitted and it probably 
would be best if for this year’s legis- 
lation we concentrate on one or two 
things and defer action on others. The 
membership should decide exactly 
what it wants and then have the Leg- 
islative Committee take care of fur- 
ther action. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR NOACK, President. 
* 

NEW JERSEY STATE LEAGUE OF 
MUNICIPALITIES 
BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL 
INFORMATION 
502 Trenton Trust Building, 
Trenton, N. J. 

October 12, 1932. 
Mr. Arthur Noack, 
51 Court. Street, 
Hackensack, N. J. 
My dear Mr. Noack:- 

Word has come to me that the En- 
gineers Association of which you are 
the President, is already taking steps 
to be very active at the next session 
of the Legislature and undoubtedly 
will be sponsoring measures which 
will be regarded favorably by the Lea- 
gue of Municipalities. It seems to me 
that there is a good opportunity for 
your organization and ours to join 
hands where common interests are in- 
volved, and I would appreciate it if 
you let me know the personnel of 
your Legislative Committee. 
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Our Legislative and Engineering 
Advisory Committees have not yet 
been named and will not be named un- 
til our first Executive Board meeting 
following the convention. If you could 
let me know who will be on your Leg- 
islative Committee, it is entirely pos- 
sibie that we could place many if not 
all of your men on our committee al- 
so, and not only save a duplication of 
efforts but bring about a co-operation 
— would be helpful to all concern- 
ed. 

May I hear from you? 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) B. L. CRANDALL, 
Executive Secretary. 


* 


Proposals offered for discussion to 
the members of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Professional Engineers & 
Land Surveyors. 

I. Promoting Legislation Favorable 
to the Profession. 

1. Creation of the office of “County 
Surveyor” in metropolitan counties. 

2. Creation of Municipal Engineer- 
ing Districts with subsequent tenure 
of office. 

3. Tenure of office for municipal en- 
gineers not protected by Civil Service. 

4. A clarification of the position of 
the engineer when employed in build- 
ing construction work. 

5. Legislaticn to permit municipal- 
ities to operate sewer systems as self- 
liquidating utilities. 

II. Protest Against Possible Legisla- 
tion Detrimental to the Profession, 

1. Gasoline tax diversion. 

III. Requests to be Submitted to the 
State Board of Professional Engineers. 

1. Raising of educational standards 
and extension of requirements of prac- 
tical experience before granting a li- 
cense. 

2. The assurance that the State 
Board will enforce the Code of Ethics. 

3. An omission of the distinction be- 
tween different branches of engineer- 
ing in the license certificates. 

4. The assurance that no new license 
will be granted by the Board without 
submitting applicant to a written ex- 
amination covering general engineer- 
ing principles and sundry subjects in 
one of the four major branches i. e. 
civil, electrical, mechanical and chem- 
ical engineering. Except only those 
who have been registered by the Na- 
tional Council of State Boards. 

5. Requesting the State Board to 
urge governing bodies to forbid men 
employed on a salary basis for full 
time work to do private work in com- 
petition with private practitioners. 

IV. Amendments to Constitution and 
By-Laws of Association, 

1. Regulation of dues and their col- 
lection. 

2. Fixing the term of the Legisla- 
tive Committee appointed by one 
President for one year beginning July 
1st. 

3. Establishing of permanent head- 
quarters during legislative sessions in 
Trenton and providing for expendi- 
tures by higher dues. 

V. Co-operation, and if Possible, Am- 
algamation with Other Engineering 
Societies in the State. 


VI. More Members. 


This enabled those present to come 
prepared to pass judgment formed 
after due deliberation with the result 
that practically every item was dis- 
posed of. 

The appended brief transcript of the 
moments of the meeting should be 
read carefully by the membership at 
large. 

Meeting of Trustees and Chapter 

Secretaries at the Newark Elks 

Club, November 30, 1932 


President Noack called the meeting 
to order and stated that the purpose 
of the same was to have Chapter re- 
presentatives and Trustees of the As- 
sociation express their views relevant 
to legislation and other matters of 
interest to the Association. 

At the request of President Noack, 
Mr. Kelly read the letter sent by the 
President to all Presidents and Scre- 
taries of County Chapters and mem- 
bers of the Committee on Legislation. 

Reports on the legislative matters 
contained in the letter were received 
from West Jersey, Bergen and Union 
County Chapters, the same were read 
by the Secretary. 

Discussion followed, talks being de- 
livered by Mr. Breitzke of Morris 
County, Mr. Schmucker for South Jer- 
sey, Mr. Sherrerd for Essex County 
and Mr. Ackerman for Bergen County. 

Acting upon a suggestion, the pro- 
posed legislative measures were taken 
up singly and disposed of as follows: 
I. Promoting Legislation Favorable to 
the Profession. 

1. Creation of the office of County 
Surveyor in metropolitan counties. 

2. Creation of Municipal Enginee: 
ing Districts with subsequent tenure of 
office. 

These two proposals were referred 
to a special committee for study and 
report next year. 

3. Tenure of Office for municipal en- 
gineers not protected by Civil Service. 

This matter was referred to. the 
Legislative Committee for a report on 
the feasibility of introduction to the 
legislature. 

4. A clarification of the position of 
the engineer when employed in build- 
ing construction work. 

Referred tothe Secretary of the 
State Board for notification of Build- 
ing Inspectors in various communi- 
ties of the provisions of engineering 
act. 

5. Legislation to permit municipal- 
ities to operate sewer systems as self: 
liquidating utilities. 

Referred to Legislative Committee 
for further study and report. 

II. Protesting Against Possitle Legis- 
lation Detrimental to the Profession. 

1. Gasoline Tax Diversion. 

It was voted that the Association 

go on record in favor of a toll charge 
on the new High Leval Viaduct. 
III. Requests to be Submitted to the 
State Road of Professional Engineers. 
1. Raising the educational standards 
and extension of requirements of prac- 
tical experience before granting of a 
license. 

Laid over until complete report from 
National Engineering Council is re- 
ceived. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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GENERAL NEWS 


AESTHETIC ENGINEERING 


Beauty As Well As 
Utility Desirable 


The New York Times of Nov. 28th 
editorially discusses the subject of en- 
oe artistry under the caption 
of: 

Art in Bridge-Building 

The selection of the Bayonne-Staten 
Island bridge by a jury of the Am- 
erican Institute of Steel Construction 
as the most. beautiful long-span 
structure of the kind built during the 
last year is an honor that must gratify 
the Port of New York Authority. That 
body feels responsibility to produce 
not only bridges indispensable to 
transportation but bridges attractive 
in design. Long as the span is over 
the Kill van Kull, there is a sym- 
metry and fineness of detail about the 
Bayonne bridge that is impressive and 
haunting. The jury was of high class, 
consisting of Professor Dillenback of 
the School of Architecture, Columbia 
University; Professor Bishop of the 
Sheffield Scientific School; F. O. Duf- 
our, consulting engineer of Philadel- 
phia; Raymond M. Hood, architect, of 
New York, and A. L. Kocher, editor of 
the Architectural Record. 


Fifty years ago it was the judgment 
of a German commissioner, who had 
been sent to the United States to re- 
port on our railway system, that “in 
America public works are executed 
without reference to art.” Particular- 
ly was that true, in his opinion, of 
bridges. But it is true no longer of 
any form of construction, although it 
will have to be admitted that the 
temptation to disregard art for econ- 
omical reasons is not always resisted. 
Henry Van Brunt, a famous American 
architect, found “the arched bridge of 
stone, the catenary curves of the high 
modern suspension bridges, with their 
high towers, and some forms of 
bridges constructed with bow string 
girders” artistically attractive, in con- 
trast with “the straight bridge truss 
spanning from pier to pier, the canti- 
lever overhanging the perilous abyss 
and the pivoted draw-span, all con- 
structed with cold geological precis- 
ion.” 

Every country has its share of ugly 
bridges. Even when a bridge is not 
picturesque for artistic reasons, not 
to speak of historic and legendary 
values, there are critics who find no 
beauty in it. The Tower Bridge of 
London is one of these. Modern en- 
gineers no longer regard the bridge as 
a “tool of transportation,” and they 
welcome the cooperation of architects. 
Perhaps few of them would, however, 
accept Michelangelo’s conclusion: “A 
bridge ought to be built as though it 
were intended to be a cathedral, with 
the same care and the same materials.” 
More and more fine bridges are going 
up in the United States. Each year 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction makes awards that tell the 
story. of art coming into its own. The 
merits of medium-sized and small 
bridges, as well as those of stupend- 
ous spans, are recognized. For in- 
stance, the Stewartstown arch bridge 
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over the Connecticut in New Hamp- 
shire is one of the selections of this 
year. Of the Bayonne-Staten Island 
bridge it is said that it “represents 
the highest type of bridge esthetics.” 


Comment: It is encouraging to 
note that the public is gradually 
awakening to the potentialities as 
well as the accomplishments of en- 
gineers. 

* * 


HEINZERLING MANUAL 


Reviewed by New York Times 

Considerable recognition has been 
accorded volume one of the Man-Hour 
Electrical Estimate Manual recently 
released by the Rurick Press, and pre- 
pared by Theodore Heinzerling, one of 
the Society’s most ardent well wish- 
ers. 


The New York Times of November 
24th contains the following account of 
the publication: 

ELECTRICIANS HAIL MAN-HOUR 
MANUAL 


Experience on 15,000 Buildings Said 
to Make Estimating an Exact 
Science 


“A man-hour electrical estimate 
manual, the first of its kind, which, 
experts say, makes electrical estimat- 
ing an exact science, enabling con- 
tractors, builders, engineers, archi- 
tects and others to tell from the be- 
ginning just how many man-hours 
each given job will take, has been 
published this week by the Rurick 
Press, Inc., of 303 West Forty-Second 
Street. 

The manual was compiled by Theo- 
dore Heinzerling, New York consulting 
electrical engineer, who has been a 
recognized expert of electrical estimat- 
ing for many years. The work is based 
on the actual figures obtained in the 
study of electrical installation in 15,- 
000 buildings in many parts of the 
United States. It took eleven years of 
preparation. 

The manual measures 8 to 11 inches 
and opens the long way. It has 384 
pages of figures, showing the man- 
hours required to install various quan- 
tities of “every kind of electrical 
equipment in every kind of building 
construction.” 

The book is divided into three parts: 
Introduction, Man-Hour Charts and 
Convenience Wiring Charts. The in- 
troduction gives detailed directions for 
preparing an electrical estimate, as 
well as directions in the use of the 
data in the book. 

The man-hour charts consist of a 
comprehensive collection of labor time 
data taken from the cost records of 
the 15,000 buildings, which give the 
man-hours required for the installa- 
tion of seventy-one different types of 
electrical equipment, in every type of 
residential, commercial and industrial 
building. 

Three complete sets of man-hour 
figures are presented: “competitive,” 
“compensative”’ and “conservative.” 
Competitive figures represent the man- 
hours required to install electrical 
equipment under the most favorable 


conditions; conservative, under the 
least favorable conditions, and com- 
pensative, under average conditions. 


Man-hour figures are given for 
various quantities of each kind of 
electrical equipment. For example, 
man-hours for installing conduit in 
any number of feet, from 1 foot to 
10,000,000 feet, of any size, from one- 
half to 6 inches, may be taken direct- 
ly from the charts. This, it was 
pointed out, “saves a great amount of 
time in estimating and reduces the 
chance of mathematical error to a 
minimum.” 


There are six wiring charts con- 
taining the following engineering 
data: wire carrying capacity of mild 
steel conduit; size of wire, conduit, 
starting switch, and fuses for all 
sizes of motors; tables for figuring the 
proper sizes and combinations of pul- 
leys and gears for various speeds and 
loads; data for installing all sizes of 
lighting panel boards, and carrying 
capacity of various sizes of conduit for 
lead-covered cable. Illustrations are 
given on how to use these charts. 


The manual is being hailed by many 
well-known electrical engineers as a 
valuable contribution to the electrical 
industry. Among its users are elec- 
trical contractors, builders, general 
contractors, achitects, engineers, light 
and power companies, telephone com- 
panies, railroad and industrial plants, 
city and State architects and engin- 
eering departments, banking and bond- 
ing houses, financing construction pro- 
jects and electrical wholesalers and 
manufacturers.” 


The Society congratulates Mr. Hein- 
zerling and acknowledges his mag- 
nanimous proposal to further its aims 
by making it a_ beneficiary of the 
royalties accruing from the sale of 
this most comprehensive manual. 
Volumes two and three of the work, 
the result of so many years of effort, 
are scheduled to appear. shortly. 
The publication is a real contribution, 
the most complete of its kind, to the 
reference library of engineers, archi- 
tects, contractors, manufacturers, 
power companies, railroads and vari- 
ous others and the American Engineer 
recommends it for the attention of 
practitioners generally. 

* * * 


AN INOVATION IN BRIDGE 
BUILDING 


Commentary by 
Dr. J. A. L. Waddell 


A most interesting and instructive 
dissertation upon the use and prac- 
ticability of open steel floors of light 
weight has recently been received 
from one of the world’s authorities on 
bridges,—Dr. J. A. L. Waddell. 

The article discusses the use of a 
patented steel floor grating, which is 
the design of Walter E. Irving, Presi- 
dent of the Irving Iron Works of Long 
Island City, New York. The paper of 
Dr. Waddell is on file at the office of 
the New York State Society and 
copies may be had upon request. 
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The Engineer Militant 
(Continued from Page 6) 


wonderful work in perfecting engineer- 
ing as a science, but nothing to fur- 
ther public recognition as Law and 
Medicine were doing. And what an 
opportunity they missed those years 
when material accomplishments were 
so spectacular, and when engineering 
was a profession that then had more 
intimate contact with many individual 
clients, and was less a salaried pro- 
fession than it is now. 


Today, half a century later, we have 
the American Association of Engineers 
as the only society of National Scope 
where the members of all branches of 
the great but imperfectly appreciated 
profession of engineering join in co- 
operative effort to bring nearer the day 
when the Engineer assumes his right- 
ful place in public esteem, and when 
his social and economic status if sec- 
ond to none among the professions. 


A. A. E. has pioneered every for- 
ward step toward that goal, and has 
accomplished much to make engineer- 
ing a better profession, for your son 
and mine, than we found it—but much 
remains to be done. Though the ac- 
complishments of the past have been 
eminently worthwhile, we  haven’t 
carried all objectives, nor functioned 
without error—but we have tried tc 
do things—we have been militant. 


Being militant, we are not content 
to see the profession unlicensed and 
unregistered, so that any charlatan 
may call himself an engineer, en- 
dangering public life and property and 
bringing the profession into disrepute 
Our efforts have placed registration on 
the statute books of a goodly number 
of states, and we are still carrying on. 


We were not content to see fake 
correspondence schools, mulch the un- 
informed youth through false and 
glowing allurements, and, after taking 
his savings send him forth deluded 
into thinking himself an engineer to 
attempt to compete with our younger 
engineers—lowering standard of sal- 
aries and retrograding the profession. 
Our vigorous campaign has caused the 
dissolution of a number of so-called 
schools of this ilk.” 


Use Of The Term Engineer 
(Continued from Page 4) 


A member of the organization will 
serve as a representative on the Coun- 
til of the Citizens Budget Committee, 
it was announced. Engineers come 
in close contact with civic and muni- 
cipal problems and it was felt neces- 
sary to be represented on the Commit- 
tee, members declared. 


Recently the appended statement 
was released: 


How the State Education 
Department is Cooperating 


“The New York State Department 
of Education, charged with the ad- 
ministration of the professional prac- 
tice acts, has repeatedly requested that 
all cases of violation of the Engineers 
Licensing Law be reported to the De- 
partment (at Albany) for investiga- 
tion and action. Upon receipt of com- 
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plaints investigators are assigned to 
the cases, and the staff of the Attorney 
General is made available to prosecute 
such cases in the courts. One signifi- 
cant conviction under the Engineers 
Licensing Law has already been secur- 
ed. 


“The cooperation of the State Ed- 
ucation Department in the program of 
law enforcement, with particular re- 
ference to the protection of the title 
‘Engineer,’ is exemplified in the fol- 
lowing letter recently recieved from 
the Department by a land surveyor 
whe assumed the designation ‘Civil 
Engineer’; 

“Dear Sir: 

“Enclosed is a copy of Article 55 of 
the Education Law which relates to 
the practice of professional engineer- 
ing and land surveying in this State. 


“In connection with certain work 
that you have done and certain ad- 
vertisements, you use the term ‘Civil 
Engineer and Land Surveyor.’ Our 
records show that you are licensed as 
a Land Surveyor but that you do not 
hold a professional engineer’s license. 
It will be necessary for you to dis- 
continue immediately the title ‘Civil 
Engineer’ as this is a violation of the 
article above referred to. In addition 
we would like to have an explanation 
as to the reason for this violation. 


“Yours very truly, 
“(signed) JAMES O. HOYLE.” 


It is most gratifying to know that 
engineers can count on such sym- 
pathetic cooperation from the press 
and from the enforcement authorities 
at Albany in their program to make 
the Licensing Law effective. 


* 


Scientist and Poet 
(Continued from Page 7) 


scientific penetration. It is in spite of 
the former’s scientific learnings that 
they have retained their poetical in- 
clinations. Individual cases do not 
give the license to generalize. What 
is essential to a plausible conclusion 
in our search is not extraordinary in- 
dividual cases but the very nature of 
the poet’s or scient’s approach, and 
consequently, the general tendency of 
each approach to affect the mind. 
however, it may be argued that Gal- 
ileo, Newton, Gaus and Einstein were 
prompted to discover their great laws 
by the power of intuition? Undoubt- 
edly they were. Yet, their genius or 
intuitive power functioned not along 
vital lines but along abstract lines; 
the results needs must be consistent 
with their arbitrary schemas. 


True, there is beauty in reflection on 
the natural laws as derived from 
pointer readings, which beauty is aug- 
mented when one is capable of ab- 
stracting those laws and combining 
them into a brief formula. Each sym- 
bol, each expression conveys a multi- 
form of past and even future expeti- 
ences. Imagine the elation which at- 
tends the realization of possessing 
power to bend, or harness nature to 
one’s own convenience. Yet, if you 
compare it with the poetical vision of 
nature, you feel that scientific beauty 
is like a neat working drawing, or a 
silhouette, while the poetic aesthetical 


experience resembles an oil painting. 

As to the essence of human emotions, 
the scientists fail short indeed. Hu- 
man emotions are too elusive to ab- 
stract metrically. The so-called exact 
scientists and mathematicians do not 
venture even to meddle with them. 
The pseudo-scientists, psychologists 
and phsiologists, who are trying to 
study our emotions as they would 
mechanisms, are severely criticised by 
their more poetical colleagues, as in 
the work of J. B. S. Haldane, labeled 
“Mechanism, Life and Personality.” 
Can you picture to yourself any one of 
the psychologists reaching the depths 
of our emotions with such an im- 
plicit understanding as a Shakespeare, 
a Thomas Hardy, a Dostoefsky, Beeth- 
oven or Mussouresky? 


There is unquestionably utility and 
convenience in the scientific schemes 
which are imperative for the develop- 
ment of society and for the satisfac- 
tion of our searching curiosities and 
analytical faculties. But, that the 
creators of schemes and formula are 
to be considered in the same category 
with great poets, who are fortunate to 
possess an implicit sensitiveness to- 
gether with mystical intimate experi- 
ence is, perhaps, a too hasty general- 
ization, which to-date has not been 
demonstrated. We still, therefore, 
must be inclined to agree with Ed- 
dington that the poet’s realm is con- 
sciousness and the scientist’s realm is 
the laws of phenomena conceived 
metrically. 


What is Technocracy? 
(Continued from Page 9) 


should they ever materialize. 


Aside from the purely technological 
aspect, there is another vital consid- 
eration in our present price system. 
This is the monetary debt. The total 
debt of this country—bonds, mort- 
gages, bank loans, and all other in- 
terest-bearing amortized securities, 
totals approximately $218,000,000,000. 


The return on investment in indus- 
try is constantly being re-invested in 
industry on the assumption that debts 
can be increased to infinity since pro- 
duction is restricted only to the limit- 
less desires of individuals for products 
contributing to their comforts and en- 
joyments of life. The fallacy of this 
expansion has been shown by tech- 
nology. Nevertheless, we have been 
increasing our debt structure at a fast 
rate, issuing bonds on this equipment 
and doing all this with no regard for 
the future. It has been common to 
issue bonds on equipment that was 
either obsolete at the time of installa- 
tion or that became so soon after. We 
are still paying for equipment that 
was removed because of obsolescence 
years ago. Some of our railroad bonds 
will not mature for decades and yet 
99% of the locomotives on our Amer- 
ican railroads are obsolete. We have 
“issued a debt claim on posterity” on 
a false theme of expansion to infinity 
and now the fixed charges on our debt 
have risen to half the national income! 
Obviously, from the financial stand- 
point, the merry circus cannot keep 
up indefinitely, and there is every in- 
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dication that the limit is about 
reached. 


As long as we were expanding indus- 
trially, our system could tolerate ‘a 
haphazard control. Our progress ab- 
sorbed our mistakes and the ultimate 
reckoning was thrown off into debt. 
But the turn has come. Technology 
has caught up with expansion with a 
vengeance and found us unprepared. 
The only reason why our day of reck- 
oning has not come earlier is because 
industry, cognizant of the fact that 
technocracy was capable of producing 
better goods, has kept itself moving 
by selling cheap goods, thus necessi- 
tating replacements. We are paying 
for our price system by buying “new 
models,” the “latest designs’ and 
colors. If industry, with what it 
knows today, should sell to the Ameri- 
can people the best that it could pro- 
duce, most factories would have to 
shut down for a period of years. 


Technocracy tells us that with what 
is known now about the application of 
technocracy, the adult population of 
this nation would have to work only 
four hours a day for four days a week 
to supply us with all our material 
needs. The replacement business of 
industry cannot for long exist under 
our present price system, for new 
equipment, new inventions, are con- 
stantly being placed in use. In short, 
there is no way out without an entire 
revision of standards of valuation. 


The “share work” program now be- 
ing promoted in industry needs little 
comment. It is sterile of all logic or 
sense. The total amount of work re- 
mains the same. One pie is merely 
cut into eight pieces instead of four. 
What happens to the income of the 
individual? If the individual who is 
fortunate enough to be working for 
$50 a week “shares” his work so that 
he gets $40 a week, his standard of 
living must necessarily drop because 
of the $10 reduction. Sharing will 
certainly not increase the purchasing 
power, and industry cannot move un- 
til the purchasing power is raised. 
Then, too, remember that very few 
plants are working anywhere near full 
time, and the fact that many plants 
are carrying men on the payrolls 
without being able to use them in the 
plants. 


Let a technician, Mr. Scott, sum up 
some challenging conclusions of Tech- 
nocracy: 


“The political administrations of the 
social states of the past and present 
price systems arose out of the steady 
state of doing work. The mechanism 
of these political orders of a price 
system are, and were, the mechanics 
of a static system in which the ele- 
ment of change in the rate of energy 
transversion does not enter. All of 
our social institutions have arisen out 
of an historical background which is 
to the technologist a steady state or a 
static system. The percentage of 
error which was inherent in the de- 
cision arrivation of the past was toler- 
able because the administrators who 
were called upon to execute these de- 
cisions were dealing with a price sys- 
tem in which the social rate, or the 
rate of the whole social mechanism, 
was unchanged from one period to 
another. 
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“The process of decision arrivation 
used in a modern power transmission 
system is without precedent or histor- 
ical ancestors. The method of arriv- 
ing at social decisions in a dynamic 
continent-wide mechanism wherein 
the element of change intrudes itself 
into every national rate of flow of 
goods or service, must be such that 
the intolerance or precision must be 
obtained in quantitative units peculiar 
to the rate which is being measured. 
It follows that this civilization on the 
North American continent must be op- 
erated on a thermo-dynamically bal- 
anced load. 


“A social change is defined by the 
technologist as a change from one rate 
of energy transversion to another, 
from one order of magnitude to an- 
other. Prior to the introduction of 
technocracy all the changes of history 
were but the symptomatic changes of 
a steady state of energy transversion, 
or expressed in simple language, of 
the social mechanics depending solely 
upon the human engine as the only 
means of converting the available 
energy into goods and services. 


“Technocracy has ushered in the first 
social change in human history, and 
each succeeding discontinuous wave 
of technological advance has_ suc- 
ceeded in raising the consumption of 
energy per capita still higher. The 
law of the conservation of energy, 
while well known in the field of phy- 
sics and engineering has at last be- 
come obvious in its social and politi- 
cal implications: that all rates of 
growth in a social mechanism, whether 
of goods, population, energy, equip- 
ment or structures, when they have 
reached the total number now extant 
on this continent, must have these 
rates of growth predicated upon the 
law of the conservation of energy. 


“The greater the amount of energy 
consumed per capita the more is ne- 
cessitated a new order of technocracy 
and a method of decision arrivation 
peculiar to the fundamental factors 
of a dynamic state. Due to the factors 
hitherto stated, it is increasingly ob- 
vious that the methods of arriving at 
decisions regarding our social mechan- 
ism as a whole must arise from a 
technological sequence similar to that 
of a modern high tension transmis- 
sion line. 


“That is to say, that all social prob- 
lems of North America today are 
technological. They have moved up 
to where they can be dealt with only 
in a continental order of magnitude. 
We can no longer deal with the lack 
of purchasing power, or unemploy- 
ment, or debt, by individual establish- 
ments or businesses. They can be 
dealt with only as parts of our indus- 
trial complex in a continental order 
of magnitude. Any political or econ- 
omic attempt to deal with the prob- 
lems that are arising on this contin- 
ent will of necessity be only pallia- 
tive and temporary expedients to final 
gestures of restraint to blockade the 
incoming of a new technological order. 


“The directors of our national en- 
terprise are compelled under the ex- 
igencies of a price system to have no 
choice of alternation except that of 
expedient narcotics.” 


The next two years will witness a 
succession of remedial palliatives to 
be offered by our legislative bodies, 
our financial institutions and social 
organizations. America in that period 
will witness a procession of the dumb, 
the halt and the blind, stumbling from 
one futile gesture to another into a 
final sublimation of fear. That proces- 
sion of the blind will include all the 
essence of futility in its many varied 
forms from the mild buck-passing pro- 
gram of “share the work” to the an- 
ticipated probable legislation of rent 
and private debt moratoriums, to those 
twins of finality, the dole and com- 
plete inflation. 

If the present trends continue, it is 
quite likely that the United States 
will witness such a progression, a 
quite natural outcome of a century 
and a half of the internecine warfare 
of technocracy and the entrepreneur 
of the price system. The present 
problems, in their continental order 
of magnitude, we have attempted to 
delineate for those directors of our 
national enterprise. These directors 
will now, or in the near future, be 
called upon to solve these problems. 
It is their ship of state, and if they 
cannot find a solution the force majeur 
of continental conditions in the next 
few years will bring forth those who 
can. These problems transcend all 
social theories and partisan politics— 
even government. It is civilization 
itself. Technocracy has written “mene 
mene tekel upharsin” across the: face 
of the price system. 


Attention is directed to numerous 
articles appearing in The American 
Engineer in which have been set forth 
the need for a reorganization of so- 
ciety and a revamping of political 
economy, with the engineer as the in- 
evitable directing force in the epoch 


now at hand. 


New York News 


(Continued from Page 10) 


the Mayor of the City of New York, 
by the Merchants’ Association of New 
York which expended upwards of $50,- 
000 in the necessary studies, re- 
searches and work of compilation. It 
has been formally submitted for adop- 
tion to the Board of Aldermen who 
will hold public hearings beginning in 
the early part of January, 1933. 

The Chapter is undertaking its 
studies in connection with the engin- 
eering services which will be required 
under the Code. Its Committee will 
cooperate with a general committee 
under the chairmanship of Arthur V. 
Sheridan and with the Building Code 
Committees of the other Chapters in 
New York City to coordinate joint re- 
commendations and select a represen- 
tative to present such recommend- 
ations for the consideration of the 
Board of Aldermen. 

The matters of the location of gar- 
bage incinerators in The Bronx and 
the completion of the Tri-Borough 
bridge, which is now in progress, were 
also discussed at the meeting. 

RAPHAEL J. SMYTH, 
Chairman Committee on 
Chapter Activities. 
* * * 
HAS YOUR LICENSE BEEN 
RENEWED FOR 1933? 
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New Jersey News 
(Continued from Page 11) 


2. The assurance that the State 
Board will enforce the Code of Ethics. 


Matter was tabled since the Code of 
Ethics is not a part of the law and 
therefore not enforceable by the State 
Board. 

3. An omission of the distinction 
between different branches of profes- 
sional engineering in the license cer- 
tificates. 

After discussion, the matter was or- 
dered tabled. 

4. The assurance that no new li- 
cense will be granted by the State 
Board without submitting applicant to 
a written examination covering gen- 
eral engineering principles and sun- 
dry subjects in one of the four major 
branches, i. e. civil, electrical, mechan- 
ical and chemical engineering. Except 
only those who have been duly regis- 
tered by the National Council of State 
Boards. 

This matter was ordered referred 
to the State Board. 

5. Requesting the State Board to 
urge governing bodies to forbid men 
employed on a salary basis for full 
time work to do private work in com- 
petition with private practitioners. 

Referred to the State Board of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, 

IV. Amendments to Constitution and 
By-Laws of Association. 

1. Regulation of dues and their col- 
lection. 

2. Fixing the term of the Legisla- 
tive Committee appointed by one 
president for one year beginning July 
1st. 

Referred to Committee regarding 
amendments and same to be submitted 
at next Annual Meeting. 

3. Establishment of permanent head- 
quarters during legislative sessions in 
Trenton and providing for expendi- 
tures by higher dues. 

No action taken and matter tabled. 

4. Co-operation, and if possible, am- 
algamation with other engineering so- 
cieties in the State. 

It was voted to co-operate with 
other engineering societies in the 
State for mutual benefit. 

V. More Members. 

Referred to the Board of Trustees. 

Letter received from Essex County 
Chapter regarding membership for 
“Junior Engineers’ was ordered re- 
ferred to the Board of Trustees. 

Letter received from Passaic County 
Chapter regarding the use of the ra- 
dio for talks by members of the As- 
sociation on engineering problems af- 
fecting the State, Counties and Muni- 
cipalities, was referred to the Presi- 
dent for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for Radio 


Broadcast. 
* * * 


Examination Questions 
(Continued from Page 8) 

11 Given the floor framing plan 
shown below, where the solid lines 
represent the supporting beams and 
the shaded area is loaded. The floor 
load per square foot, including the 
weight of the floor, is 225 pounds. 
Select the lightest weight standard I 
beam, AB, that can carry the floor 
load with a stress of 16,000 pounds per 
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square inch. All beams are supported 
only on the outside walls. 

12 A masonry dam of triangular sec- 
tion with the upstream face vertical 
and 50 feet high retains water to the 
level of the top of the dam. What 
should be the minimum width of the 
base in order that there be no tension 
developed at the foundation? [Weight 
of masonry 145 pounds per cubic foot; 
weight of water 62.5 pounds per cubic 
foot] 


Part Il 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
(First half) 

Thursday, June 30, 1982—9:15 a. m. to 
12:15 p. m., only 
Answer any five of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 

questions with your answer papers. 
Return at 1:15 p. m. for the second 
half of this examination. 


1 A nine-cylinder, four-cycle, single- 
acting, aircraft engine runs at 1500 
r. p.m. The M. E. P. is 125 pounds 
per square inch; cylinder dimensions 
5” x 7”; mechanical efficiency 90%. 
What is the brake horsepower? 

2 What are the objects of an evap- 
orative test of a steam boiler? What 
readings and measurements are essen- 
tial? What determines the necessary 
length of run? 

3 Draw a neat diagrammatic sketch 
showing the path of flue gases through 
a water tube boiler, air-pre-heater, 
economizer, boiler breeching and stack, 
arranging the units in proper se- 
quence, 

4 A horizontal-return tubular boiler 
78 inches in diameter and 20 feet 
long has 78—4” tubes. What is its 
boiler horsepower rating? If this 
boiler produces 6000 pounds of steam 
per hour from a feed-water tempera- 
ture of 50° F. to steam at 115 pounds 
per square inch absolute pressure, at 
what per cent of rating is the boiler 
operating? 

5 A steam plant is to be built hav- 
ing a capacity of 500 kw., to be oper- 
ated 10 hours daily and be shut down 
14 hours daily. The load varies from 
200 kw. to 500 kw. State briefly the 
type of prime-movers you would con- 
sider purchasing for this plant and the 
type of boilers you would select. Give 
reasons for your choice of type. 

6 Two parallel shafts are to be con- 
nected by spin gearing having 15° in- 
volute teeth. The driving shaft is to 
rotate at 100 r. p. m. and the driven 
shaft at 500 r. p. m. The minimum 
number of teeth to be used on the 
pinion is 18. These gears are to trans- 
mit 40 h. p. What size teeth (diame- 
tral pitch) should be used? [Materials:- 
pinion, steel, gear, cast iron] 

(Continued in January Issue) 
* * * 
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From Bulletin of General 


Contractors’ Association 

The November issue of the Wiscon- 
sin Engineer contains an amusing, if 
not strictly accurate, description of 
the modern engineer, which has been 
abstracted from the General Contrac- 
tors Bulletin for October. 


“Since the Lord made the earth in 
six days, engineers, although paid on 
the six-day basis, have continued to 
work seven days and nearly as many 
nights a week. An engineer can be 
identified by his trusting look, the re- 
signed expression on his face, and a 
table of sines and cosines carried near 
his heart. 


Through the ages, the engineer has 
continued to function, until now our 
technical schools yearly turn upward 
of 10,000 young hopefuls on the Am- 
erican public, each armed with a slide- 
rule, two handbooks and a bad case of 
brain fatigue due to four years or un- 
remitting toil. Some of these souls 
are immediately saved by becoming 
bond salesmen and insurance agents. 
Some of the remaining souls, after 
working incessantly as _ engineers, 
gain success by becoming advertising 
managers, accountants, salesmen and 
managing executives. But, alas, some 
fail and become Assistant Chief En- 
gineers, Chief Engineers, and if com- 
plete failures, become Consulting En- 
gineers. 


Our government has had two fam- 
ous engineers who gained fame by 
ceasing their chosen occupations and 
becoming Public Servants—George 
Washington and Herbert Hoover. An 
engineer with the temperament of a 
grand opera star is an inventor and 
can be recognized by long hair and 
flowing bow tie. 


There is only one engineer on rec- 
cord who has become rich. He recent- 
ly died in Colorado and left a fortune 
of $50,000 which he amassed through 
unceasing toil, superhuman persever- 
ance, remarkable ingenuity and the 
pore! of an uncle who left him $49,- 


Engineering is a good deal like 
golf. Those who are good drivers be- 
coming managing executives; for those 
whose best shots are brassie, the ad- 
vertising profession offers a good op- 
portunity in case of a good lie; those 
who approach will find salvation in 
salesmanship, and those good on the 
green become cashiers and _ invest- 
ment brokers. The duffers remain en- 
gineers.” 


ANONYMOUS. 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 
— OF BROOKLYN — 
Day and Evening Courses Lead- 
ing to Degrees in 
Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Chemistry 


Graduate Courses Leading to 

Masters Degrees are also offered 

For Information. and Catalogs, 
Address: 


ERNEST J. STREUBEL, Dean, 
99 LIVINGSTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE LICENSE LAW SINCE 1920 


By Roy G. Finch, Secretary—Engineers’ Board of Examiners 


(Continued from Previous Issue) 
Roster, or Annual Printed Lists of Licensed Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors. 


A roster of all licensed Prof. Engrs. 
and Land Surveyors shall be prepared 
by the secretary of the board during 
the month of January of each year, 
and a copy mailed to each licensee 
and to the clerk of each county in the 
state. Section 1456. 


(1) Practicing without a license ex- 
cept as exempted. Section 1462. 


(2) Presenting or attempting to file 
as his own the certificate of license 
of another. Section 1462. 


(3) Giving false or forged evidence 
to the board in obtaining a license. 
Section 1462. 


(4) False impersonation of another 
practitioner of a like or different 
name. Section 1462. 


No change. Section 1456. 


No 


No 


Unlawful Acts and Penalties. 
change. Section 1462. 


change. Section 1462. 


change. Section 1462. 


change. Section 1462. 


change. Section 1462. 


Between May ist and 10th of each 
year, the department shall publish and 
mail to every licensee and clerk of 
each county in the state, a printed list 
of the legally registered Prof. Engrs. 
and Land Surveyors. Section 1453. 


Worded slightly different, but no 
change in provision. Section 1455. 


Worded slightly different, but no 
change in provision. Section 1455. 


Worded slightly different, but no 
change in provision. Section 1455. 


Wording slightly different, but no 
change in provision. Section 1455. 


Use or attempt to use a revoked li- 


(5) To use or attempt to use an un- No 
expired or expired or revoked certifi- cense. Section 1455. 
eate of license. Section 1462. (Continued in January Issue) 


LICENSES GRANTED 


November, 1932 


Adams, Daniel F. Chase, Cladd H. 
Albany, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y 


Andrews, Eric A. , Clark, J. Andrew 
White Plains, N. Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Archila, Fulgencio *Conrad, Frederick X. 
New York, N. Y. Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Beam, Carl E. Czarnecki, Frank C. 
New York, N. Y. New York, . 


*Benedict, Lee L. Daniels, Henry 
Batavia, N. Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


*Martin, Edward J., Jr. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Mason, John R. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Obermann, Robert F. 
Garfield, N. J. 
O’Brien, Thomas S. 
*Houlihan, Leo E. Albany, N. Y. Kings Park, L. I. 
Oriskany Falls, N. Y. Perry, Norvin Taylor, Russell E. 
— Dd Qs New York, N. Y. North Troy, N. Y 
rouxville, XN. Piddian, Joseph Unland, Walter W. 


*Bleuvelt, John 7 Davidson, Fred G. J 
Paterson, N. Oakland County, N. Y. Borg N. J. New York, N. Y. Queens Village, L. I. 
Pierce, Robert G. bad Seward A. 


Bonney, Guy Davies, Clarence E. 
Beaver Falls, N. Y. New York, N. Y. — >. Tuckahoe, N. Y. Brooklyn. 
Waters, James J. 


*Borden, Olney Dean, Harlow W. Krekel, Hubert *Pratt, Roy E. 
Liberty, N. Y. Albany, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. Fradkiinville, N.. Y. New York, N. Y. 


Borsuk, Robert *Forness, Leslie -" *Laverty, Francis J. Prochazka, Geo. A., Jr. White, John J. 


Saunders, Lawrence M. 
Hamburg, N. Y 


*Smith, Thorold G. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Solleder, Albert L. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


*Spitzer, Harry 


Glassman, Charles 
Tompkins, S. I. 
Harmel, Robert L. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Hastings, John A. 
Warrensburg, N. Y. 
Holm, Clemens F. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y Allegany, N. Pleasantville, N. Y. New York, Ne Tucgtahoe, N. Y. 
Brady, Joseph A. Forsyth, a R. McConnell, Franklin P. Quinterro, John _ *Wilkin, Crosby J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. New York, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Gardiner, N. Y. 
Briganti, Domenico *Foster, Cyrus W. McElwain, Harold B. *Rose, Howard - *Winkleman, — WwW. 
Bronx, N. Y. Beacon, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Kingston, N. Y. Babylon, N. 
Chamberlain, Don E. Gates, Robert M. *Manley, Robert W. Roser, Frederick A. *Wistoft, ae R. 
Caneadea, N. Y. New York, N. Y. Phoenix, N. Y. Utica, N. Y. Bayside, mM 
*Land Surveyor Only 
“Every person to whom license is hereafter issued shall.............ccceeessevveeeees 
register in the office of the clerk of the county in which he maintains his principal place 
his name, residence and _ post-office 


(See Section 1453 of License Law.) 


Have you renewed your license for 1933? 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING, 60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Airco Oxygen = Acetylene = Airco-D-B-Welding and Cutting Apparatus 
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COMMITTEES 


H. DeB. PARSONS, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee 


T. F. BARTON, 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


OLE SINGSTAD, 
Chairman, Relief Committee 


E. E. DORTING, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 


ALFRED D. FLYNN, 
Chairman, Clearance Committee 


Sydney H. Ball 
Wm. J. Barney 
Thomas Crimmins 
Harvey N. Davis 
Gano Dunn 
George W. Fuller 
George Gibbs 

E. P. Goodrich 
H. H. Henline 

P. W. Henry 
John P. Hogan 
Leslie G. Holleran 
Louis D. Huntoon 
David C. Johnson 
Walter Kidde 

H. A. Kidder 
Fred Lavis 
Harold M. Lewis 
George L. Lucas 
Wm. W. Macon 
F. B. Meyer 
Alfred H. Meyer 
Alten S. Miller 
A. B. Parsons 
George B. Pegramee 
Pi Perm 

J. P. H. Perry 
Malcolm Pirnie 
Walter Rautenstruach 
J. V. Reynders 
Calvin W. Rice 
Robert Ridgway 
Arthur J. Sackett 
George T. Seabury 
J. Waldo Smith 
David B. Steinman 
Cc. E. Stephens 
Calvert Townley 
Roy V. Wright 
George M. Yorke 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS’ COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
Metropolitan Sections of Am. Soc. C.E.,A.1.M.E. A.S.M.E, EE. 
29 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


FREDERIC R. HARRIS, General Chairman 


United Engineering Trustees, Inc., Treasurer 


November 14, 1932. 


SECOND APPEAL 


Dear Mr. Engineer: 


This week Metropolitan New York will actively turn its attention to 
the needs of its people. The Engineering Societies commenced their 
work a month ago. Our first appeal was mailed to our membership on 
October 27th. 


The returns to date have not been encouraging but we believe our 
people are waiting to determine the overall need before they make their 
pledge for their own group. 


We now must make our commitments and your Committee hopes and 
believes that you will not overlook the needs of your brother engineers. 


Among those registered may be classmates, fraternity brothers, or 
even friends or acquaintances of yours. Often one feels more inclined to 
offer assistances to those he knows personally. If you would like a first- 
hand story of the situation as a whole covering the distress prevalent 
among many of our unfortunate brothers, I will welcome the opportunity 
personally of discussing the matter with you. 


The reported improvement in employment has not as yet provided 
relief to unemployed engineers, and we must realize that the severity and 
duration of this depression has brought distress to many deserving en- 
gineers. Last winter men in our engineering profession were in urgent 
need of help and that help was given by you through your P. E. C. U. 
Committee. 


We need more money and we need it now. Help your fellow engineers 
—support the efforts of your Committee. 


A card and return envelope are enclosed for your convenience in 
making your subscription. Please reply. 


Yours truly, 


T. F. BARTON, Chairman 
Finance Committee. 
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Professional Engineers’ Committee on Unemployment 
Engineering Societies Building 


29 West 39th Street, New York City 


hereby pledges, for the relief of Unemployed Engineers in dis- 


equal weekly instalments, beginning October 17, 1932, subject to 
revocation if my conditions change seriously 

*Write check to order of United Engineering Trustees, Inc., Treas- 
urer, and mail to A. H. Meyer, Sec., Finance Committee, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City, Total Pledge may be made in one payment or 
in 5 monthly payments. 


NOTE: The above card form may be cut from the 
magazine, filled out and mailed in accordance with in- 
structions indicated thereon. 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
WIRING MATERIALS 


In addition to offering a reliable single 
source for wiring materials to meet every 
type of constructional requirement, General 
Electric invites Professional Engineers to 
take advantage of the services of its 
engineering department. 


@ GE White @ GE Code 
Electrical Conduit Wire and Cable 


G-E Fiberduct G-E Wiring Devices 
Technical information on all G-E Wiring Ma- 
terial products can be obtained by writing 
Section G-2912, Merchandise Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WIRING MATERIALS 


MERCHANDISE DEPT., GENERAL CLECTRIC CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The Public Be Pleased 


BOSTON ..... $4.00 
Round Trip $6.50 
Providemee .. . . $3.00 


Round Trip $5.00 


(Above fares include berth in cabin) 
Pier 11, N. R. (foot of Liberty St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
DAILY AND SUNDAYS 6:00 P. M. 
Outside staterooms with running water $1.00 up 


COLONIAL LINE 


Telephone BArclay 7-1800 
Orchestra and Dancing 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


Spuyten Duyvil Parkway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Christian Brothers 


Courses in Engineering, Commerce, Architecture, 


General Arts and Sciences. 


For Information 
ADDRESS: THE REGISTRAR 


“Don’t Experiment” 


With Any Untried 


VOLUME CONTROL 
REGISTERS 


It has been proven beyond any doubt that the 


Highton-McKnisht 


No. 1000 Register 


provides positive control of air volume by 
actual service. 


A few of the installations are as follows: 


North American Insurance Building, New York City 
Bankers Trust Company, New York City 

Union League Club, New York City 

Empire Building Terminal Barber Shops, New York City 
Walker Lispenard Telephone Building, New York City 
Rockefeller Center Theatre No. 8, New York City 
Dimes Savings Bank Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Sears-Roebuck Stores, Chicago, Ill. 

Girard College Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“S. S. Manhattan,’’ New York Shipbuilding Company 


A complete list sent upon request. 


(PATENT PENDING) 


See our catalogue in Sweets 
or 
Send for Folder No. 38 


Hart-Cooley-Highton Co. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
and 


Representatives in 35 Principal Cities. 
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A. B. SEE CABLE EQUALIZER 


EQUALIZED CABLES MEAN MORE MILES 
Insist that all new elevators or your present traction 


_ type elevators about to be recabled, be equipped with 


A. B. SEE EQUALIZERS. 

Installations now burdened with the excessive cost of 
too frequent recabling will be materially benefitted by 
equipping all cars with Equalizers. 

We shall gladly survey your elevator installation and 
explain the many advantages of Equalizers. 


A. B. SEE ELEVATOR COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office - New York 
FOUNDED 1883 
NEW YORK (Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx) DETROIT 
JERSEY CITY NEWARK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
HARTFORD BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 


DRIVES 


The ideal long-lived V-Belt Drive 
for heating and ventilating equip- 
ment and general industrial use. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 


4200 WISSAHICKON AVE. PHILADELPHIA 


Telephone 


T. J. KENNEDY 
COrtland 7-6385 


President 


KENNEDY—RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 
CORE DRILLING CONTRACTORS 
DIAMOND DRILL AND WASH BORINGS 
30 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 


F. W. RIEGGER, C. E. 
Treasurer 
Associate Member A. S. C. E. 
N. Y. State License No. 668 


THE CORE JOINT CONCRETE 
PIPE COMPANY 


= 


Plain and Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


For All Specifications 


1400 COMMERCE AVE. BRONX, N. Y. CITY 


Westchester 7-8200 


ARTHUR MCMULLEN 
COMPANY 


HARBOR & RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
PNEUMATIC FOUNDATIONS 


50 Church St. New York 


Phone COrtlandt 7-3470 


PHILIP J. HEALEY 


INCORPORATED 


BORINGS 


FOR 
BRIDGES — BUILDINGS — DOCKS 
DAMS—SEWERS—SUBWAYS, Ete. 


25 Church St. New York 


Phone BArclay 7-2728 
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DIRECTORY OF ENGINEERS 


Licensed Professional Engineers 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


JULIUS HARWOOD 
P.E.& C.E. 


233 Broadway 


Holst, J. L. 


Consulting Engineer 


Investigations, Reports, De- 
eign, Specifications, and Su- 
pervision of Construction of 
Buildings, Bridges, Tunnels, 


and Marine 
New York Cit 


420 Avenue 


Dennis C. Quinn, C. E. 
3352 Bronx Boulevard 
Phone: Olinville 2-5733 


D. J. LEWIS, JR. 
Centrifugal Expert 


in 
Separating Products, 
Crystals, etc. 
1176 Woolworth 
New York, N. 


WEISS & DOWNS, Inc. 
Chemical Engineers 
50 EAST 41 ST STREET 
NEW YORK 
(Chemists’ Building) 


ROBINSON & 
STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineers 


H. D. ROBINSON 
D. B. STEINMAN 


Bridges: 
Design, Construction, 


Strengthening, Investigations, 


Reports, Advisory Service 


117 Liberty St., New York City 


STILLMAN & VAN SICLEN 


Inc. 
Chemical Testing 
Engineers 


“Tests and Analyses of Pav- 
ing and Building Materials, 
Concrete, 
Road Oils, ete. Investigations, 
Reports and Inspection Ser- 


Asphalt, Cement, 
vice. Core Borings.”’ 
227 Front St. 
|. Hochstadter, 
L. P. 


New York City 


HARRY L. BARNITZ 


Consulting Engineer 
Industrial Municipal Rural 
Gases, Liquid and Gaseous 
Fuels, Sanitation, Water Sup- 
od and Diversified Engineer- 


in 

Reports, Speci- 
fications, Design, Supervision 
of construction, Expert testi- 
mony and Counselor to Legal 
Profession. 

215 Bennett Avenue 
New York City 


A. C. WHITEHEAD, 

P. E. & M. E. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Patents developed. Automatic, 
Special and Industrial Ma- 
chinery. Investigations, Re- 

ports, Advisory Service. 
119-19 89th Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. City 


WHITE PLAINS 
THE HALLER TESTING 


F. Molie LABORATORIES, Inc. 
4 0. 
Inspectors 
MR. E, A. ROBINSON 
9242 P. L. S. 
New Jersey 


NEWARK 


JERSEY CITY 


H. J. DEUTSCHBEIN 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Empire State Building 
New York, N. Y. 
Foundations 


FReEp’K H. ZURMUHLEN, C. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
Building Design and 

Construction 
205 E. 42d St., New York City 


STATEN ISLAND 


North, Allison & 
Ettlinger 
Civil Engineers and Surveyors 
36 Richmond Terrace, 


Staten Island, N. Y. 
Phone: St. George 7-0436 


H. W. ORDEMAN 
Consulting Engineer 


Water Front and Industrial 
Investigations, Legal 
Testimony 
82 Harbor View Place 
Rosebank, S. I., N. Y. 


CLYDE R. PLACE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Graybar Building 
Grand Central Terminal 


New York City 


PELHAM 


Gordon E. Ferguson 


Licensed Professional 
Engineer 
INVESTIGATIONS 
VALUATIONS 


410 River Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham 0665 


NEW ROCHELLE 
R. J. VAN WAGNER, 


INCORPORATED 


Engineers and Contractors 
150 Trenor Drive 


New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 4572 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


FRANK S. HOPKINS 
Civil Engineer & Surveyor 
20 Cannon Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 4350 


Attention— 


PLEASE NOTE: 


Engineers in Private Practice 


“The American Engineer’ is setting a 
precedent in Professional Directory. 

In keeping with the spirit and principles 
of The New York State Society and The 


HOWARD INSPECTING AND 
TESTING LABORATORIES 


For materials of construc- 
tion of pavements, sewers, 
bridges, concretes; also coal, 
fuel-oil, etc. Concrete cores 
drilled. 43 years experience. 
Write for rates. 

Expert investigations includ- 


COL. HUGH A KELLY 
CIVIL ENGINEER AND 
ARCHITECT 
921 Bergen 


Jersey City, N. 
Journal Square 2- Zi00 


ing paven.ent patents. 
234 Mt. at Avenue 


ranch Broo Plant Engineering Directory for Licensed Professional Engi- 
HOBOKEN Investigation, Research, Test, 
Design, Supervision neers and Licensed Land Surveyors. 


Capt. Ramon B. Harrison 
Civil (Construction) Engineer 


and 
Land Surveyor 
514 Fourth Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken—3-9460 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Arnold Weisselberg, M. E. 
Consulting Engineer 


32 Kensington Avenue 
Jersey City, J. 
BErgen 3- 7446 


R. ROYAL ROANE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Hydraulic -Dredges, Con- 

tractors’ Equipment, Sand, 

Gravel and Dredge Pumps. 
Design, Supervision, Survey, 

Reports and Appraisals. 

11 Gifford Avenue 
Jersey City, J. 
Phone, DElaware 3-2443 
License No. 2463, Mechanical 
and Hydraulic. 

New Jersey State Association. 
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Will you? 


New Jersey Association of Professional 
Engineers we are building a Professional 


This is the only Directory in which a 
License is compulsory. 


Every member in private practice should 
cooperate in making this Directory both 
comprehensive, representative and useful. 


Members of The New Jersey State Asso- 
ciation are urged to send in their listing. 


The charge is nominal. 
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OUR AIM 
“TO SERVE AND SATISFY” 


CROKER 
FIRE PREVENTION 
CORP. 


Fire Hose 
Hose Racks 
Extin guishers 
Fire Appliances 
Pressure Reducers 


Any Fire Department or Special 
Fittings Made to Order 


22 WEST 30th STREET 
New York City 


Phone BOgardus 4 - 0023 


A Model 
of 

Modern 

Engineering 


ROY MOULTON, Mgr. 


HoTEL LINCOLN 


44th-45th Streets. 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


“Just a Step from Broadway” 


THE Best that Modern Science can offer in hotel 
accommodations and value. Convenient to everything 
in New York—theatres, shops, etc. 


1400 


Single 
ROOMS $3.00 - $3.50 - $4.00 
BATHS Double 
RADIOS $4.00 - $5.00 - $6.00 


OURTESY 
OMFORT 
ONVENIENCE 


Booth & Flinn Co. 


Inc. 


CONTRACTORS 


MAIN OFFICE 
1942 FORBES STREET 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


M. SHAPIRO & SON 


1560 Broadway, 


Engineers 
and 


Contractors 


New York, N. Y 


SAMUEL VALENSTEIN 
Chief Engineer 
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DUNHAM 
DIFFERENTIAL 
HEATING 


C. A. Dunham Co., Chicago 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 
101 Park Avenue 


W. W. TIMMIS, Mgr. Phone AShland 4-8515 


You will like these two valve advantages 


Fig. 106-A, Jenkins Standard Bronze 
Globe Valve has a one-piece screw-over 
bonnet and a slip-on stay-on disc holder. 
{Both are advantages you will like. The 
one-piece bonnett is stronger. It is easier 
to grip with a wrench. It can be re- 
moved and replaced repeatedly without 
springing. {The slip-on stay-on disc hold 
er enables you to change the disc quick- 
ly, in a fraction of the time ordinarily 
required. eal BROS., 80 White 
St., New Y 


Jenkins 


BRONZE IRON STEEL 


VALVES 


Fig. 106-A Since 1864 


DEPENDABLE 


Service 


Cc. WHEELER MFG. CO. 


19th Street, Lehigh and Sedgley Avenues 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cc. H. WHEELER of 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE E HOTEL 


MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE.49™ TO 50™ST, NEW 
800 ROOMS 


EVERY ROOM WITH BATH 
From $3.00 per day 
A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


Short walking distance from Grand Central 
Terminal and B. & O. Motor Coach Station. 
Ten minutes by taxi from Pennsylvania Sta. 


American Home Cooking Served in a Notable Restaurant 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 


STEEL 


Kerlow 


Kertow STEEL Company 
Culver Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 


METROPOLITAN SEWER PIPE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Sewer Pipe, Drain Pipe and Special 
Fittings for Sewer and Disposal 
Construction 


YARDS 


200th STREET AND WEBSTER AVENUE 
237th STREET AND BAILEY AVENUE 


BRONX, N. Y. 
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LEVELS 


PLUMB BOBS 
RODS TAPES 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
BLUE PRINTS 


— 


SERVING THE ENGINEER SINCE 1885 


TRADE | MARK 


KOLESCH 


138 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
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ot . . . Rugged, Tenacious, Elastic, Durable 


.. . That Level Out Completely 


.. . That Make a Dense and Homogeneous Film 


Do you know about them? We would like to tell every member of 
the New York State Society of Professional Engineers just what FRAZER 
Paints mean in satisfaction and money saved: 


FRAZER Structural Paints are always in suspension . . . practically 
no stirring, no bother, no waste in the bottom. They are different because 
the usual pigments have been strengthened and the paint made more per-- 
manent through adding FRAZER pigment.* 


FRAZER Paints have been standardized by some of the greatest 
railroads and structural fabricators in the United States. In a test con- 
ducted by a leading railroad system of leading structural paints, surfaces 
coated with FRAZER presented an unbroken film after 17 years! 


Get these and other interesting facts from our representative. He 
can quickly point out, in a short interview, how you can save real money 
and gain in lasting satisfaction from your clients by specifying . . . 


FRAZER’S STAYBILIZED STRUCTURAL PAINTS 


* The pigment is a decomposed mica of 
colloidal fineness. It is non-corrosive, 
not subject to attack by ordinary acids 
or alkalis, and is unique in structural 


formation. 


FRAZER PAINT COMPANY 


155 E. 44th St., Commerce Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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